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MR. R. DEANE SHURE 


Organist and composer whose works have been gaining him increasing fame. He was 
horn May 31st, 1885, in Chillisquaque, Penna., is a graduate and Mus. Bae. of Oberlin 
Conservatory, and organist of Mt. Vernon Place Methodist, Washington, D. C., where 
he plays a 3-48 Pilcher built in 1920. He was director of musi¢ at Clarendon College 
tor ten years and at Central University of Lowa for two years. He is a Mason, a member 
of the Composers Club of Washington, and the Chamber Music Society; he was married 
in 1909 to Hazel Elizabeth Towne. He has played half a hundred recitals but we 
are concerned chiefly with his compositions. He has published 10 piano pieces and a 
7-piece suite, Lyric WasHinxcron ; 5 organ pieces and two suites, THROUGH PALESTINE 
and Ackoss THE INFINITE; 9 anthems, 3 cantatas, an oratorio; songs, violin pieces, 
choruses. ete. There are in mss. a set of four orchestral pieces and a symphonic suite. 
Mr, Shure has adopted programatie titles and aims; his two organ suites are especially 
attractive and useful in meeting the increased difficulties of the organist of today in 
his appeal to a music-satiated public. 
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Editorial Reflections 


It’s Springtime 
EMININE frills and fan- 


cies are still with us 
xt MERICANE, SAY Allah be _ praised, but 


@ whether the ambitious 
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a competition the ladies are 
@ giving mankind in almost 
sw every walk of life shall 
4 abolish the frills and fan- 

Wea C1CS and lead nny 


es a “of Fite veelialies cigars, are 
equalized between grandfathers and 
grandmothers is something only the pro- 
phets can guess. Churches still prefer 
gentlemen even if the committees and 
ministers individually and personally 
continue to prefer blondes, but theater 
managers are more modern and when they 
want to save money they prefer blondes 
and brunettes both personally and mana- 
gerially. So far, it must be admitted, the 
gentle ladies have not produced anything 
nearer than a Mrs. Jesse Crawford ; some 
say she reflects the brilliance of her hus- 
band, some say she shineth with her own 
brilliance; some have told me she excells 
her husband. I do not know, having 
heard neither of them. But there is no 
Mrs. Murtagh, nor even a Miss Murtagh. 
It has been a man’s game for the spotlight 
so far. 

Every new sentence draws on the storm 
but I hope to dodge it ultimately. There 
are women organists in theaters who are 
doing brilliant work, who are spot-lighted. 





They are increasing in numbers. But 
this does not counteract the dearth of 
brilliance among women players to match 
that of the few men of the class of Mr. 
Crawford, Mr. Minor, and Mr. Murtagh. 
This is the lamentation of the moment. 
There just aren’t any. In the realms of 
the church the situation is very much 
worse. The average uppish church will 
not listen to a woman candidate. She’s 
dumped out even before she enters. In 
the recital world it is just as bad. 

I have heard of a few women organists 
who have been rated brilliantly to me, and 
I have heard a few of them myself who 
have proved themselves brilliant. In 
comparison with the gentlemen, I suppose 
the top thousand women, organists are way 
above the top five thousand gentlemen— 
if the figures are justly proportionate. 
There has appeared none on the concert 
stage to compete with the most brilliant 
of our men, nor in the church world to 
compete with the most brilliant there. 
Mrs. Carrington-Thomas is the only re- 
citalist who has tried to compete and she 
has not yet entered the race in the same 
way our chief gentlemen of the console 
have. This may be due to lack of oppor- 
tunity, or to fate. At any rate it’s no 
fault of mine and I do not want to be 
blamed for it nor even condemned for 
mentioning it. It’s one of the truths we 
must face. Denying it will not help. 
Hiding it will not help. Facing it and 
fighting it out may help some. In the 
hope that it would I have appealed to 











122 WORK 
about a dozen of the women organists in 
the front ranks and have asked them to 
say why they think a church would do 
better to engage them than to engage a 
mere man. One has responded and I 
hope a few others have the courage of 
their actions. I have had dozens of com- 
plaints from the ladies that committees 
prefer men. I’m now giving them a 
chance to show reasons why churches 
should consider them the equal of or 
superior to men. It will be a sad defeat 
for femininity if they fail to fight their 
own battles; it will be a merry life if they 
fight. I hope they do. I know several 
reasons Why an alert woman could serve 
certain types of churches not only as well 
as but infinitely better than the men ean. 
f can’t afford to name these reasons; I 
still have my living to earn in one way 
or another. 

Another interesting fray will be what- 
ever comes of an attempt to stop talking 
about console  standardizations long 
enough to do something about them. On 
this also I have appealed to some of the 
representative men whose experiences 
and ideas have proved them useful in 
arriving at faithful conclusions in regard 
to consoles. Many of us smoke Camels 
and handle packages of them anywhere 
from twelve to fifty times every day of 
our lives, vet how many of us can tell 
without looking again whether the man is 
riding the camel on the package or lead- 
ing it; or maybe the camel is enjoying 
its noonday nap? It’s the same way with 
consoles. We play them every day ; some 
of us play only one of them and of course 
are in no sense of the word an authority 
on anything under the console sun but 
that particular one, yet it is doubtful if 
many of us can give any reliable data on 
our consoles or say anything about them 
that could be accepted by scientific an- 
alysis as worthy of consideration. I’m 
tired of pointing to the ancient reception 
of the modern pedal clavier, vet it suits 
the purpose here once more. We all of 
us like what we are accustomed to and dis- 
like anything new even if it’s good. 

If anything good can come from a dis- 
cussion of consoles it must come exclusive- 
lv from men and women who have been 
forced to play dozens of different ones 
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every year for the past decade; the rest 
of us are hopelessly inexperienced. There 
are several reasons why attempts at con- 
sole discussions have led nowhere. One is 
the impossibility of bringing together the 
right men; they do not all live in New 
York by any means though we have made 
the mistake of thinking so on former at- 
tempts. Another is the selfishness that 
marks the hearts of every last one of us; 
we want to have our own way or we 
won't play the game. A third mistake 
has been the attempt to do it all at once. 
It can’t be done that way. The Guild 
has no business in fussing with these 
things; it is beneath its dignity to play 
with toys when the tremendously impor- 
tant work of the Examinations stands at 
its door and knocks. Were I manager 
of the Guild, which Allah forbid safely 
enough, I’d throw everything else aside 
and broadcast the Examination idea to 
every State of the Union till it would be- 
come impossible for any organist to gain 
a favorable church or theater position 
until he could produce an F.A.G.O. cer- 
tificate. The Association is no better off; 
its business is fraternal and in that field 
it has been marvelously efficient. How 
many remember the days when ‘Mr. Tali 
Esen Morgan not only had to hold the 
Association together but pay its bills also? 
Mr. Morgan, in spite of his failure to be- 
come an organist and stick to it, ought to 
be canonized by the Association and held 
in as high reverence as the nation holds 
its famous chopper of cherry trees—he 
probably never chopped the cherry tree 
at all. 

In our attempts to spend a few idle 
hours in seeing organists clash over con- 
sole suggestions we shall merely sit on the 
side lines and report casualties. If an 
idea crops up now and then with enough 
vitality to warrant saving its life we shall 
do so by dubbing it a Console Standard. 
If it survives that, we can be certain it’s 
good. 

In the mean time there is no reason 
why any of us should be either alarmed 
or amused, unless we haven’t anything 
“Ise to do with ourselves. Between the 
battle of the blondes and the dynamiting 
of the console it ought to make a fairly 
breezy summer. 
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Broadcasting the Organ and Organist 


If the Public will not Come to the Organ take the Organ to the 





Public and Enter Without Knocking but take Along Also 
the Latest and Best Broadcasting Apparatus 


By EMERSON 


Magik INDIFFERENT suc- 
B cess encountered by some 
radio stations in the 
y broadcast of organs has 
¥led to much confusion 
concerning the value of 
y radio organ music. When 
an organ fails to come 
over well invariably the 
organ has been blamed— 





or the organist. 

One theory advanced to account for 
this is that the registration is all impor- 
tant, that some stops broadcast better 
than others, and that some ‘‘overload the 
line’’ (what ever that may mean) and 
cause blasting. It is asserted that some 
stops are too soft and some too loud. 
That some stops behave badly in com- 
bination and also—that sharp contrasts 
between piano and fortissimo passages 
must be avoided. It is even said that the 
organ must be played in a peculiar man- 
ner and the musical effects distorted 
(particularly the Pedal) to obtain good 
radio transmission. 

The acceptance of these ideas, un- 
supported by careful research, has led to 
unfortunate results. 

Some believe that the organist must 
listen to the broadcast instead of the or- 
gan and register and play accordingly. 
This requires that the organist be shut up 
in a box containing the console, or play 
with a pair of ear phones clapped upon 
his head. 

' This idea of having the performer at 
the organ or other musical instrument 
listen to the broadcast instead of to the 
instrument is not new. So far as I can 
ascertain this was first used by WIP in 
Philadelphia in 1921, broadcasting the 
organ at Holy Trinity chapel, Ernest 
Felix Potter, organist. In 1923 the same 
station planned to synchronize an organ 
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and an orchestra situated at a distance 
from each other, arranging to have the 
conductor and the organist keep in time 
by listening to the broadcast through 
Monitor ear phones. The latter experi- 
ment was conducted in connection with an 
organ in the Germantown Theater, Carl 
Bonawitz organist. Both ideas were dis- 
carded as having no value. The use of 
car phones for governing the conduct of 
an. operator in a broadcasting station is 
by no means new. This system is in use 
by WJZ, WEAF and others, for con- 
trolling their announcers, the announcer 
listening to the broadcast of his own 
voice, so that he may control the vocal 
quality of his announcements. 

The idea that organ playing must be 
distorted in some manner in order to 
broadeast successfully is an assumption 
based upon no scientific facts. Any broad- 
cast of any music depends for its success 
upon two factors—the transmission and 
the reception. The older transmitters 
were incapable of broadcasting -a very 
wide band of frequencies; nor were the 
older receiving sets capable of picking up 
an extended series of frequencies; con- 
sequently only about three octaves of tone 
actually came through to the listener. The 
newer transmitters will transmit at least 
five octaves of musical tone, and the very 
hest of such transmitters of the very latest 
design will transmit at least seven oc- 
tuves. If, then, the receiver is also of the 
latest type, capable of receiving all seven 
octaves of frequencies, it will be quite pos- 
sible to transmit the entire tonal range 
ct the organ. 

The idea that the organ does not regis- 
ter in radio transmission is entirely er- 
roneous. At a convention of the N.A.O. 
a number of organists visited the control 
recom of WPG, Atlantie City, and listened 
to the transmission of the Atlantic City 
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High School organ. They expressed 
amazement that they could hear distinct- 
ly, over the Monitor horn, the pedal notes 
of the organ, including the 32-foot Bom- 
barde, and that the pedal parts were in 
proportion to the manual parts of the 





a series of exhaustive tests, and the effect 
of the important stops in combination 
was observed. The three methods used 
to check up on the transmission were: by 
means of a Monitor horn, two by listen- 
ing to the rebroadeast through a receiving 


THE FIRST AND THE LAST 


The Skinner Organ Company were undoubtedly the first among the builders to broadeast 
the organ in de luxe fashion, making their New York Studio the headquarters. This 
studio organ and its setting are wellknown to readers of THE AMERICAN ORGANIST 
through the various reproductions of photographs. The console presented herewith is 
the newest Skinner broadcasting venture. It is installed in the Architects’ Exhibit Cor- 
poration, Boston, and was opened by Mr. William E. Zeuch, of the Skinner Company, 
Feb. 6th; Mr. Albert Snow gave the second program. The instrument is equipped 
with the Skinner automatic player and the programs include selections played by rolls 
also. WBET broadcasts this instrument twice weekly. 


composition then being played. The or- 
ganist at the moment was playing for a 
visible audience and no distortion was, or 
ever has been, used in the broadcast of 
this organ. 

In order to assure ourselves that an 
organ could be broadcast without distor- 
tion, the engineers of WPG adopted three 
different tests. Arthur Scott Brook was 
stationed at the console and equipped with 
a pair of head phones and a breast trans- 
mitter. The writer and the engineers 
stationed themselves in the operating 
room of the station and directed Mr. 
Brook to use certain stop combinations. 
All kinds of combinations were tried, in 


set, and, third, by listening to the rebroad- 
east through Gimbel Brothers’ station in 
Philadelphia, picked up through a re- 
ceiving set. 

As a result of these tests, John R. 
George, the chief resident engineer, the 
other engineers present and the writer 
ll agree that no concessions whatever 
were necessary to faithfully broadcast the 
vrgan, that the organ could and should 
be played in a normal manner, with 
normal registration, with a normal pedal. 
These experiments were made during the 
winter of 1925 and led to the conclusion 
that even this large organ of 255 stops 
could be safely broadcast in its entire 
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ensemble, when used at public concerts, 
without any special means of amplifica- 
tion or control, other than that normally 
provided at the station. 

The idea frequently advanced that only 
a few selected stops should be used in an 
organ broadcast is simply to revive the 
Hope-Jones controversy, but just as a 
small unit organ with a multitude of 
stops will not give the true organ en- 
semble, so will only a few stops broadcast: 
fail to give the same effect as a true full 
organ. 

What, then, is the matter with some of 
the organ broadcasts that we hear on the 
air? The first trouble is out-of-date 
equipment; the second is improper loca- 
tion of the microphone. 

The statement that some classes of ov- 
gan tone tend to load the line more than 
other classes is true in itself, but ‘‘is 
extra loading in an up-to-date transmitter 
does not result in blasting, because the 
apparatus used is designed especi"lly to 
take care of any sudden surges in ine 
It is not necessary to control the volume 
of a full organ ensemble by the elmina- 
ition of certain stops, since in a modern 
transmitter blasting will not result from 
this cause, if the general volume control 
is properly adjusted by the operator at 
the station. Even the necessity of man- 
ual operation of the amplification control 
apparatus will some day be eliminated 
by the use of automatic control of this 
feature. 

The microphone location is the impo.- 
cant consideration. 

In the modern type of carbon button 
microphones there are unavoidably pres- 
ent certain carbon noises, resembling the 
iow hissing of steam.. This is sometimes 
ealled ‘‘air rush,’’ and this noise is due to 
che action of the carbon when an electric 
eurrent is passed through it. This noise 
is not audible until amplified to an ex- 
veptionally high degree. Where a mod- 
ern condenser microphone replaces the 
carbon type microphone there is no car- 
hon noise whatsoever. 


The amount of carbon noise in the mic- 
rophone depends upon the amount of 
amplification used with it (assuming a 
proper microphone). The ratio of this 
noise as compared with the mechanical 
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energy received (the music) will depend 
upon the amount of amplification and 
that in turn depends upon how close the 
microphone is to the source of the me- 
chanical energy. This means that the 
closer the speaker or the musical instru- 
ment is to the microphone the less ampli- 
fication is necessary and, consequently, 
the less carbon noise in proportion to the 
music. It is found that a distance far 
cnough from the music to obtain a proper 
blending in frequencies is desirable. This 
happy medium is obtained in the trans- 
mission of the organ in the High School 
at Atlantic City and, therefore, there is a 
minimum of carbon noise. 

_The so called ‘‘frying’’ noises or other 
similar extraneous noises resulting from 
improper amplification come from the 
inisplacement and consequent overload- 
ing of the microphone. Our own exper- 
iments demonstrate that, when properly 
placed, there will be no undesirable car- 
bon noise, nor will blasting occur from 
this source. 

It may be said, in passing, that the 
chief resident-engineer of this station has 
discovered in dealing with the broadcast 
of a number of organs during the last 
six years that one of the chief causes of 
blasting arises from variations of pitch 
in the various voices of the organ. In 
plain words, if the organ is out of tune, 
blasting from this source is sure to occur. 
The ‘‘beating’’ of the sound waves from 
two or more ranks of pipes out of tune 
against the diaphragm of the microphone 
results in mechanical action, which in 
turn creates the noise, or blasting, re- 
ferred to. 

It does not follow that the ‘‘extran- 
cous’’ noises sufficient to become annoy- 
ingly audible in the receiving set will be 
present because certain stops are used, or 
because either very soft or very loud 
passages are played upon the organ. If 
the microphones are properly located and 
the transmission is from an up-to-date 
apparatus, no concessions need be made 
by the organist in playing the organ. It 
may be played by any concert organist 
with exactly the same registration as he 
would use with an audience present, with 
the assurance that it will go on the ait 
just as faithfully as any other form ot 
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music. Proof that this assertion is cor- good organ and a real organist are all 
rect as a general principle may be found the ‘‘art’’ needed to achieve results. 

in the fact that the new orthophonic We have found that if the pipes in the 
records of the Victor Talking Machine various divisions have ample speaking 
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HERE’S AN ANOMALY 


This console was built for the radio, to be heard, not seen, yet it was very evidently also built to be seen, for it 
is one of unusual ornamentation. The Page Organ Company built it for WHT in the Wrigley Building, Chicago. 
Mr. Al. Carney, of the air team of “Al and Pat”, decided what he wanted in an organ, from his experiences in 
broadeasting from many other instruments, and the Page Company supplied every want, including their new 
“Pageophone” to imitate the Vibraphone, pizzicato on Accomp. and Solo manuals, and Double Touch on Great, 
Accomp. and Pedal. “The console possesses a beauty of which a black and white picture can give little idea 
eer: the finish is polychrome of bright gold and rose, and the heavy carving is a masterpiece of the woodwork- 
er’s art.” On Sundays the Page Company broadeasts its “Page Organ Hour’, using a high type of music and 
wellknown players. “As the signing-off draws near, the famous Good Night salutation from WHT steals softly 
over the air as a lullaby—‘WHT at the Wrigley Building, Chicago, with Al and Pat and the Page Organ are 
bidding you Good Night in their own original way, so no matter where you are, or how you are when you ‘hear 
“Home Sweet Home”, chimes, and taps, you will know it is WHT bidding, Good Night—Good Night.’ ” A de- 
scription of the organ will be found in other pages. 


Company are made with equipment sim- room, better musical results are obtained ; 
ilar to that used in transmitting the also that means should be taken to elim- 
Atlantie City organ. inate noises from the swell action. 

The belief that the organist in the After all, the final arbiter concerning 
broadcast of organ solos employs ‘‘an- the effects of broadcasting is the publie. 
other art’? is without foundation. A Letters received by WPG, many of them 
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from organists or musicians with a cxiti- 
cal ear, commenting upon the concerts to 
the effect that the transmission came 
through without distortion and with all 
parts perfectly blended, should be suffi- 
cient to demonstrate the utter falsity of 
the idea that an organ must be handled 
in some special manner. The fact that 
in many cases comparisons are made 
between the transmission at this station 
and other organ broadcasts which are 
particularly flattering to WPG can be 
readily accounted for by the superior 
efficiency of the engineering staff of the 
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station, together with the great advances 
in radio engineering, whereby the West- 
ern Electric Company engineers have 
provided the present perfected trans- 
missior. The builders of the organ like- 
wise assisted in providing an instrument 
especially free from extraneous noises 
and with the sound-boards so terraced in 
the chambers as to give the pipes a 
chance to speak. 

No organist need hesitate to broadcast 
without any special preparation if the 
radio engineers have done their part 
properly. 


Consonance and Dissonance 


A Discussion of the Principles of Harmonic Dualism, by Hugo Riemann 
Authorized Translation by S. HARRISON LOVEWELL 


i. 
INTRODUCTION 

Ane oo (ies RAN TIL NOW I have been 
: ANA SO constantly engaged 
with such a general round 
of routine tasks it has not 
w% been possible for me to 
m accede to the urgent re- 
w quests of friends and dis- 
«4 cuss in a special treatise 

fayeq the foundation principles 

anes Of the reforms I have 
long advocated in my numerous works 
on: harmony and the theory of music. At 
the same time it is also true that I had 
become so thoroughly imbued with the 
idea that I had already treated the his- 
torical, physical, logical, and aesthetical 
aspects of harmonic dualism with such 
sufficient: thoroughness in my published 
works as to make it wholly unnecessary 
to write another treatise on the subject. 
But it is evident that I have been mis- 
taken, for notwithstanding what I have 
already written, there are still musicians 
who are suspicious when it comes to the 
question of accepting these newer formu- 
lations of musical syntax, seeing that they 
hold fast to an understanding of harmony 
—as has long been the conception of the 
same—that rests wholly on the principles 
of tho: ough-bass. 








And, again, I have been led to surmise 
the needlessness of yet another exposition 
of harmonic dualism on the strength of 
the well-nigh universal dissemination of 
my earlier writings on the subject. 1 am 
now convinced of my error. And so it 
seems as though the present were an op- 
portune moment to publish more explicit 
explanations relative to the basic prin- 
ciples of harmony as these are conceived 
by a dualist, and in the doing grant the 
requests of my friends. 

The stumbling-block in a dualistically 
conceived system of harmony is the ‘so- 
called ‘‘fundamental’’ of the minor chord. 
This must be fully and satisfactorily dis- 
cussed before it can rightly be understood. 
There are certain musicians, although 
professed disciples of the newer method, 
and also authors of text-books and trea- 
tises on the subject, who believe that all 
difficulties respecting the minor chord are 
wholly effaced when this chord is defined 
as the exact opposite of the major chord. 
These musicians even go a step farther 
and—out of respect for the ‘‘feelings”’ of 
musicians in general—mark the minor 
chord according to its lowest tone, its con- 
jectural fundamental. It is quite aside 
the point at issue whether or not these 
same dualists adopt the symbols + and 0 
for indicating major and minor chords; 
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but it would be far more rational if they 
would choose other symbols rather than 
use symbols with meaning at variance 
with accepted usage. I might explain 
that these symbols were invented by Ar- 
thur von Oettingen; but because of more 
marked contrast, I prefer my version of 
them to his, although his is more logical. 
Georg Capellen substitutes for T. S. D. 
(Tonic, Sub-dominant, Dominant) M. L. 
R. (Middle chord, Left-hand chord, 
Right-hand chord); and to these A. J. 
Polak has added a number of other sym- 
bols. And so however meticulous it may 
seem, it must be conceded that when a 
new system of figures and symbols has 
been devised, there is always the risk that 
figures and symbols already in use will in 
time be discarded and become obsolete. 
At this moment I am not in the least con- 
cerned over the construction of a new 
system of symbols, but rather as to 
whether there is foundation for those 
doubts that presumably keep one theorist 
from unconditionally accepting the prin- 
ciples of dualism, and cause yet another 
to become skeptical, waver, and then re- 
ject absolutely dualistic principles. For 
that reason I am obliged to be prolix in 
my discussion because it is no longer pos- 
sible to assume that what I have written 
on the subject during the course of many 
years is generally familiar to musicians. 
When George Capellen classifies Rameau 
among ‘‘monists’’ it shows quite con- 
vincingly that he was not acquainted with 
my explanation of the fact that in reality 
Rameau became a ‘‘dualist’’ at the very 
moment when he refuted what he had 
written in an earlier work relative to 
Zarlino. Rameau’s two great works, his 
Traite de "Harmonie (1722) and Gener- 
ation Harmonique (1737), are easily ac- 
cessible in all large libraries if anyone 
desires proofs for Rameau being a 
*‘dualist’’. And so it is perfectly proper 
to assume that other authors having rep- 
utations for possessing greater or lesser 
skill as disputants, although they may 
have opposed the tenets of harmonic dual- 
ism in brochures and music journals, can 
hardly be expected to know intimately my 
refutation of the principles advocated by 
Helmholtz and by Stumpf. But without 
repeating all that I have written on this 


subject during the past thirty years, it 
will still be necessary to summarize form- 
er conclusions in order that the main 
purpose of this present treatise may not 
miscarry. 


IT. 

IN HIS “Istituzioni Harmoniche’’ 
(1558), Gioseffo Zarlino, in defining the 
consonance of major and minor chords, 
employed the two well-understood series 
of harmonic tones, the overtone series 
corresponding to the vibration numbers, 
and the undertone series corresponding 
to the length of string. In each instance 
he stopped at the sixth overtone and the 
sixth undertone, thereby producing an 
over-chord consisting of a prime, octave, 
perfect fifth, and a major third, and an 
under-chord (read downward!) consist- 
ing of a prime, octave, perfect fifth, and 
major third. His method was adopted 
by practically all the greatest theorists, 
such as Salinas (1577), Descartes (1615), 
Mersenne (1636), Rameau (after 1737), 
Levens (1743), Serre (1753), Tartini 
(1754), Blainville (1764), Jamard 
(1769), Vallotti (1779), Sabatini (1799), 
Hauptmann (1853), von O6cttingen 
(1866), Tiersch (1868), Riemann (1873), 
Thirlings (1877), Hostinsky (1879), 
Krisper (1882), and many others. 

After Zarlino, Sauveur, as reported by 
the Academy of Science (Paris, 1700), 
went a step further. He and his disciples 
accepted as their belief that in the phe- 
nomena of the harmonic tones and their 
combinations, the actual cause of. con- 
sonance had been discovered! Although 
it has not been determined whether 
Rameau was acquainted with Sauveur’s 
exposition of consonance, it remains a 
fact that Rameau chose as a foundation 
for his system of harmony a fundamental 
(1) and the overtones corresponding to 
3 and 5, these being, respectively, the 
third of the double octave and the fifth 
of the octave. He states that besides the 
fundamental (1), or generator, there are 
audible the fifth (douzieme) and the third 
(dix-septieme). To-day, the expression 
that the ‘‘lowest’’ tone produces, or gen- 
erates, higher harmonic tones is quite 
unscientific, and does not conform to 
facts. For example, as demonstrated by 
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Sauveur, the fundamental, and all the 
overtones corresponding to the cardinal 
numbers 1, 2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7, 8, 9, 10, 11, 12, 
13, 14, 15, 16, 17, 18, and 19, are produced 
at one time by the blow of a hammer, by 
a string plucked by finger or plectrum, 
or by the stroke of a bow, and regardless 
of place of impact and relative degree of 
force. As a rule, however, the funda- 
mental, or deepest tone of the series, is 
always the strongest harmonic. More- 
over, when certain of the partial tones of 
the harmonic series sound simultaneously, 
they can even cause the fundamental of 
the series to sound as a so-called ‘‘com- 
bination-tone”’. The same fact is also 
confirmed by the producing of higher 
partials, or harmonics, on wind instru- 
ments, since in the blowing, any desired 
upper partial can be changed at will 
into a fundamental having its own series 
of harmonics, while the tones comprised 
in the first series are then wholly elimin- 
ated. Thus it results that Rameau’s ‘‘son 
générator’’ cannot be taken seriously. 
This term is only applicable when stating 
that a single string, or a column of air 
vibrating in a tube, may produce a series 
of co-ordinated tones. The tones com- 
prised in such a series are rightly said to 
be related to one another; and if the tone 
deepest in pitch is then called the prin- 
cipal tone, or fundamental, the reason for 
this is found in the fact that gen srally 
this tone is the one most readily dis- 
tinguished by the ear. 


If the consonance of the major chord 
shall be found in the series of harmonic 
tones, there must, first of all, be elimin- 
ated arbitrarily all the harmonic tones 
higher in pitch than the sixth overtone, 
as nearly all of these upper partials lie 
outside of the major chord. The so-called 
‘‘experiments at the pianoforte’’ whereby 
Georg Capellen in his work on acoustics 
surmised that he had convincingly dem- 
onstrated the ‘‘naturalness’”’ of the major 
chord, the chord of the major seventh, 
and the chord of the major ninth, when 
judged from the standpoint of physics, 
must be regarded as wholly aside of the 
truth. On some musical instrument, as, 
for example, the pianoforte, when the 
strings and tuned precisely to natural re- 
lationships, that is, as corresponding to 
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the overtone series, it would be possible 
to demonstrate the ‘‘naturalness’’ of 
many other combinations other than those 
given by Capellen, thus making his sup- 
posed demonstration into an absurdity. 
In point of fact, Capellen would not 
assume the risk and go far enough with 
his so-called ‘‘after-sounds’’ to prove the 
‘“‘econsonance”’ of the relations 5 : 6 : 7 
: 9, but only speaks of their ‘‘natural- 
ness’, Apparently he overlooked the 
fact that by means of the partials 10 : 12 
: 15, he could have demonstrated equally 
well the ‘‘naturalness’’ of the minor 
chord, and that too without ‘‘doubled fun- 
camental’’. There is absolutely nothing 
commendable about such reasonings. The 
overtones always will attest the ‘‘relation- 
ships’’ existing among those upper par- 
tials which the ear rejects as dissonant. 
When theory has conceded the connection 
between relationship of simple vibrations 
and perception of consonance, then its first 
task must be the elimination of all such 
intervals as C :7,C :11, C : 13, ete., as 
also 17, 19, 23, 29, 31, ete. 

The problem can never be solved by 
either physics or acoustics. Consonance 
can be demonstrated only when precon- 
ceived and generally acknowledged mu- 
sical concepts are accepted as the basis 
for the solution. When this has been 
done, how readily does the ear dispose of 
all those upper partials that are not con- 
venable! A fine example of this is found 
in the third and fifth overtones that 
effectually contradict the meaning of a 
diminished triad. Out of the tones, b, d, 
and f there are produced the chaotic, 
jarring elements of ft, a, ec, d#, ete. But 
despite all these dissonant tones, the mu- 
sician is not prevented from hearing the 
chord b d f in C major as an elliptical 
form of the G major triad (!) with added 
seventh. 

Should the consonance of the major 
triad not be derived any too easily and 
successfully from the series of harmonic 
overtones, then anything like a satis- 
factory ‘‘explanation’”’ of the consonance 
of the minor triad by means of the same 
series is absolutely impossible. 

Helmholtz thought he could slip out of 
the dilemma by coining the catch phrase 
‘‘troubled consonance’’, a white lie that 
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Rameau had also used in his ‘‘Traité’’. 
But being ashamed of his subterfuge, it 
is to Rameau’s credit that afterwards he 
retracted and corrected the error. Zarlino, 
as also many other theorists since his 
time, having stated that the minor chord 
sounds sad (mesto) and seems less direct- 
ly given by Nature, fell into the error 
since perpetuated by Helmholtz, by as- 
serting that counter to the major chord 
the minor chord has an ‘‘altered’’ third. 
If, as Helmholtz asserts, the altering of 
the third in the minor chord by about a 
semitone only ‘‘troubles’’, but does not 
abolish, the consonance of the chord, then 
a like altering of the fifth could do no 
more than give a ‘‘troubled’’ effect! Con- 
tinuing this line of reasoning, there is 
no object in classifying overtones 7 and 
9 as dissonances when these are added to 
a triad, seeing that they can only 
“‘trouble’’ the consonance of the triad! 
Fortunately, these attempts by Helm- 
holtz to expound fundamental matters by 
recourse to subterfuge have been most 
effectually rebutted by Arthur von 
Oettingen and Hermann Lotze. Even 
from the poet and philosopher, Goethe, 
Helmholtz had learned that it was a 
peculiarly absurd thing to undertake to 
derive a major triad from a minor triad 
by chromatically raising the third of the 
minor triad! Sound musical judgment 
demands a frank acknowledgment of the 
consonance of the minor triad. The 
minor triad must be honestly co-ordinated 
with the major triad as a significant form 
of consonance. There is no third con- 
sonance. 


Any explanation of consonance that 
denies primary, and perfect, consonance 
to the minor chord offends musicianship 
and should always arouse suspicions. 
When contrasted with the major chord 
and its consonance, should the minor 
chord be regarded as in the slightest de- 
eree artificial, derived or secondary, then, 
as is sufficiently obvious, the origin of the 
minor chord must be more recent than 


that of the major chord. Historically 
the opposite is the truth. The minor 
chord is older than the major chord. 

After Helmholtz had ridiculously de- 
rived the minor triad from the ‘‘troub- 
led’’ third of the major triad, he then 
conceived the remarkable idea of deter- 
mining the consonance of the minor triad 
by using a double series of overtones, so 
that the minor triad would be given a 
double foundation. He thereby paved 
the way to a series of questionable con- 
sequences. His disciples in this direction 
were O. Tiersch, O. Hostinsky, and, more 
recently, G. Capellen and A. J. Polak, all 
of whom have written learnedly on the 
subject of musical acoustics. For ex- 
ample, when the C minor triad is accepted 
as being composed of the elements com- 
prised in the C major (¢ - g), Eh major 
(eh - g) and Ab major (¢ - eh ) chords, 
then there has been contradicted the basic 
principle of the system sponsored by 
tameau, who defined consonance as a 
complex of tones produced by a single 
**son générateur’’. Moreover, it so com- 
pletely sets at naught the categorical de- 
mands of ordinary musical consciousness 
that it seems well-nigh impossible to con- 
ceive how so logical and profound a think- 
er as Helmholtz could ever have. pro- 
pounded so crass a theory and still be in 
earnest. Seeing that consonance can- 
not be anything other than unity as a 
single conception, it actually strikes one 
as humorous to see Georg Capellen play- 
ing the role of a monist (monismus!), 
and, in company with Helmholtz and 
Hostinsky, trving to give the minor chord 
2 double, nay, even a triple foundation. 
Duality of harmonic relationships, which 
simply and naturally and convincingly 
forms the principal line of demareation 
between major and minor, at first is re- 
jected by him with a sneer of cocky su- 
periority, only later to appear in a more 
than suspicious form of duple and triple 
foundation for the consonance of the 
minor triad. 


(To be Continued) 
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Mr. Barnes’ Comment 


EFERRING again to our 
February issue we recall 
the article on The Con- 
sole by Mr. Edward C. 
Hopkins. It elicited con- 
siderable comment from 

various sources and particularly 

has brought forth the accompany- 
ing article by Mr. H. Leroy Baum- 
gartner of Yale University. Mr. 

Hopkins writes me that he hopes 

to see, some day, ultimate perfec- 

tion of the console through the ap- 




















plication of two principles: name- 


ly, 1. Direct and simple mechani- 
cal details; 2. Provision for every 
musical need of the organist. 

Some of our leading builders at- 
tempt to fill one ideal, some the 
other. Those who strive for sim- 
plicity sometimes confuse it with 
economy or cheap manufacture. 
On the other hand, some consoles 
are over-elaborately provided with 
patented ‘‘gadgets’’ operating deli- 
cate and uncertain mechanism 
which sooner or later costs the 
builder his reputation for selling 


Under the Editorship of 


Mr. William H. Barnes 


Combining the Practical Requirements of the 
Organist with the Science and Technical 
Supremacy of the American Builder 


an unreliable organ. Standardiza- 
tion might be eventually reached 
by eliminating all superfluous du- 
plications of control devices, by re- 
fusing to countenance expensive 
non-essentials, and by constant re- 
ference to the three varieties of 
control—stop, coupler, and piston, 
as mentioned by the Editor of T. 
A. O. 

Mr. Hopkins hopes that if my 
department does nothing else for 
the world it will establish the fun- 
damental principles of design. 
Personally I have little hope that 
this will ever be accomplished by 
anybody. About a year ago [ 
wrote an article on the Organ Con- 
sole in which I stated that there 
seemed to be very small hope of 
producing anything like a standard 
system of controlling the stops, 
though certain measurements, such 
as distance from the top of the 
pedal keyboard to the manuals, the 
distance between manuals, and the 
set back of the pedal keyboard with 
reference to the manuals, should 
certainly be standardized, as well 
as the dimensions of the pedal cla- 
vier itself. 





Anyone perusing Mr. Hopkin’s 
article and the one that is printed 
in this issue by Mr. Baumgartner 
will immediately perceive that the 
subject of standardization has a 
long way to go betore anything 
like uniformity of opinion can ex- 
ist among organists, and a great 
many more years after that before 
all consoles will be built alike. 
There is a certain very large and 
intelligent group of players who 
much prefer the stop-knob type of 
console as is consistently made by 
the Skinner Organ Company. An- 
other rather larger group prefer 
the stop-tongue console as consis- 
tently made by the Austin Organ 
Company. I mention these two 
builders particularly as they rep- 
resent perhaps as convenient a de- 
velopment of each console as has 
appeared, while many of the other 
builders furnish either type. So 
long as this condition exists, how 
will it be possible to standardize 
the console along the lines which 
Mr. Hopkins suggests? 

Mr. Baumgartner feels that the - 
manual pistons should work the 
couplers and I am inclined to agree 
with him. I also think they should 
work the Pedal stops and couplers, 
though there are many organists 
that seriously object to this. The 
easiest compromise I have found in 
designing a console where I am 
not trying to follow the ideas of 
any particular organist, is to make 
the manual pistons double-touch, 
the second touch effecting the Ped- 
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al stops and couplers. The coup- 
lers to the particular division on 
which the piston acts should cer- 
tainly be actuated by the pistons 
of that division. Here I agree per- 
fectly with Mr. Baumgartner. I 
can only say to those who find that 
they are bewildered by pistons act- 
ing in this way, that if they played 
an organ long enough with this 
convenience, they would most cer- 
tainly find it to be such. 
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It is indeed a pleasure to be able 
to print the ideas of Mr. Hopkins 
and Mr. Baumgartner so close to- 
gether and I think all our readers 
will find that they agree with eith- 
er one or the other; so that when 
all is said, and they have the privi- 
lege of designing a console for a 
new organ, they can do about as 
they wish, though certain questions 
of measurements should certainly 
be standardized. They have been 
our best builders. 


Couplers Included on the Pistons ? 


Some Reasons why they Should Be if Registration as an Art is to 
Reach its Best Possibilities under Modern Consoles 


By H. LEROY BAUMGARTNER 


INDLING again the fires of 
discussion under the tea- 
pot in which had brewed 
the old question of coup- 
lers, our February col- 
umns come somewhat as a 

shock when we read the Organ De- 
partment. As I hold some definite 
convictions which run counter to 
those advanced by Mr. Edward Ca- 
doret Hopkins in his interesting 
article, I beg leave to say something 
on the other side of the case. 

Mr. Hopkins’ position seems to 
be, in brief, that the couplers 
should occupy a special position 
apart from the stops and that they 
must not be affected by the regu- 
lar department pistons. Further- 
more, for the protection of organ- 
ists of like opinion he would 








like to have this arrangement 
standardized by official pro- 
nouncement. How convenient 


this would be for those who 
agree. But what about the 
organists who feel that that ar- 
rangement—which is nothing but 
the standard eonsole plan of one of 
our esteemed builders—is less satis- 
factory than certain other arrange- 
ments now available in the consoles 
of other builders? 

I myself, when somewhat young- 
er and less familiar with the ways 
of men, was an advocate of con- 
sole standardization, though on a 
rather different basis. On one oc- 
easion I even had the temerity to 
make a plea in behalf of my pet 
theory of standardization on the 
floor of an organists’ convention, 
only to learn that most of those 
present were not only unmoved by 
what I had to say, but that the 


subject itself was regarded as ta- 
boo. As I look back on that occa- 
sion, I am glad that my proposi- 
tion did not receive official sanc- 
tion, for I have learned a few new 
things myself, and have been 
pleased to note certain improve- 
ments in consoles that might have 
been hindered by any official pro- 
nouncement at that time. 

Looking at the array of consoles 
now available, some are prone to 
attribute the variety to mere ca- 
price on the part of organists and 
builders. Admitting that certain 
strange things may have been done 
in order to gratify some person's 
desire for novelty, it seems indis- 
putable to me that most of our 
recognized console-types have been 
leveloped to meet the needs of 
some particular type of organist or 
organ music, and therefore have a 
right to exist until superceded by 
something better. Standardization 
if it ever comes in a free country 
such as ours, is likely to come, not 
by authority, but by competition 
and survival. At present we seem 
to be in the competitive stage, in 
which two or three fundamentally 
different viewpoints require two or 


. three well recognized standards 


with many minor variations. 

The disposition of the couplers 
in the console is so closely related 
to the general problem of the scope 
of piston operations that the first 
matter can not be considered apart 
from the second. Furthermore, the 
scope of piston operations is so 
largely dependent on the total 
number of pistons available in an 
organ of given size, that some con- 
sideration must be given to the lo- 
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cation and bulk of combination 
mechanisms—a factor of prime im- 
portance in determining how many 
pistons one can have. To gain 
perspective on this whole matter 
let us go back a little. 


In the hey-day of the tracker ae- 
tion, when couplers were few in 
number and coupler changes while 
playing went little beyond the ad- 
dition and subtraction of the Great 
to Pedal coupler, couplers were 
placed almost anywhere in the con- 
sole where there happened to be 
a vacant space. When pneumatic 
actions made it possible to provide 
more couplers, the custom of segre- 
gating them in a single row began 
to grow up. Combination pistons 
at this period, when supplied, were 
few in number and almom always 
of the Dual type, and were made 
to affect the stops only. From the 
fact that Dual combinations were 
not readily adjustable, a conven- 
tional set-up, beginning with a soft 
combination and ending with a 
loud combination in each group, 
was generally adopted, with the re- 
sult that a  crescendo-by-piston 
type of registration grew up to fit 
the mechanism and set-up of the 
period. The absolute system of 
combinations, moving the stops as 
the old fixed foot-lever device had 
done, conformed at first to the same 
general set-up as that of the Dual 
combinations, though there were 
those who soon began to prefer the 
visible system. The force of habit, 
however, is seen in the fact that 
certain organists now living still 
rely almost wholly on the ecrescen- 
do-by-piston method of registra- 
tion, even though the mechanism 
which first suggested it has gone to 
limbo. For no better reason cer- 
tain organists still demand that 
their consoles shall conform to the 
general arrangement adopted in 
this transitory stage, including the 
segregation of couplers and the 
neutrality of all couplers with re- 
spect to the regular department of 
pistons. 


I am unable to state the origin 
of the idea of grouping the coup- 
lers with the stops of the respec- 
tive departments or divisions, 
though I seem to remember having 
seen this done in some tracker or- 
gans a good many years ago. Its 
general adoption in modern stop- 
tongue consoles, however, is almost 
certainly due to a demand for si- 
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multaneous control of the stops and 
couplers for each department 
through the regular department 
pistons, a demand which came a- 
bout through the development of 
an orchestral or coloristic school 
of organ playing in which simul- 
taneous stop and coupler changes 
are far more frequent than in the 
earlier schools. As the segregation 
of stops and couplers in the con- 
sole at first presented an insur- 
mountable mechanical obstacle to 
their simultaneous control through 
the pistons, certain builders met 
the situation by placing the coup- 
lers of each division in close prox- 
imity with the stops of the same 
division. Other builders have been 
unwilling to meet this demand and 
are still busy convincing their cli- 
ents that simultaneous operation is 
a bad thing from the player’s point 
of view. One such builder even 
went so far as to tell me once that 
all the players that really amount- 
ed to anything were satisfied with 
his standard console. As I could 
not register the same satisfaction, 
I remained in no doubt as to my 
proper classification ! 


Whether or not the simultaneous 
operation of stops and couplers 
through the department pistons is 
a good thing for the player depends 
to some extent on the number of 
general or full organ pistons. In 
the days when general combina- 
tions were non-existent, and the de- 
partment pistons had to be relied 
upon to build up to full organ, 
there was some excuse for opposi- 
tion to the control of the couplers 
through the department pistons. 
Now that we can have eight or 
more general combinations operat- 
ing on the entire organ, or, if we 
prefer, can have three or four pis- 
tons operating on the entire 
organ with two or three others op- 
erating specifically on Pedal, Great, 
and Swell (with their couplers) 
and two or three others operat- 
ing on Pedal, Swell and Choir 
(with their couplers), we are in a 
position to assign to most, if not all, 
of the regular department pistons 
—particularly those of the Swell 
and Choir divisions—the duty of 
providing more or less exclusive 
combinations belonging to one man- 
ual division, together with a suit- 
able Pedal combination, including 
both stops and couplers. Manual 
pistons serving merely to bring on 


solo stops do not need to have a’ 
| 


} 


suitable Pedal combination and are 
better off without one, since the 
suitable bass should be under the 
control of the piston bringing on 
the accompaniment ; but there is no 
good reason why the couplers of 
a given department should be ex- 
eluded from the operation of a 
piston assigned to solo duty, for it 
is most desirable when bringing on 
a solo register to remove any su- 
perfluous couplers that may chance 
to be on at the time, a thing which 
can be done with one touch if the 
same piston which controls the so- 
lo stop is also arranged to control 
the couplers of that department. 
The treatment appropriate to the 
Great department pistons will be 
developed in a later paragraph. 
Let us return now to Mr. Hopkins’ 
article. 

From certain statements made in 
his article, I infer that Mr. Hop- 
kins belongs to a school of players 
who regard couplers as playing a 
very subordinate part in organ reg- 
istration. As registration is thought 
of as consisting largely of the ad- 
dition and subtraction of stops, any 
provision for simultaneous control 
of stop and couplers through the 


' department pistons is a source of 


great annoyance. The plight of 
such a player when confronted 
with a console providing for simul- 
taneous operation is well described, 
thus: ‘‘It is a common experience 
when playing a strange organ to 
press a piston, expecting its effect 
to be ore of simple addition in the 
way of stops, and finding oneself 
left with only a single manual di- 
vision under the fingers, the piston 
having taken off the couplers so 
carefully prepared before. Or it 
may be that the last Great ff pis- 
ton also controls all the 16’ and 4’ 
couplers in the organ, and when 
pressed the machine emits a mud- 
dy roar, most startling to the play- 
er, who merely wished to add the 
remainder of the full Great to his 
registration. ”’ 

My sympathy goes out to the 
startled player, but not to the ex- 
tent of being willing to abolish si- 
multaneous operation of stops and 
couplers. What the player needs 
most, in my opinion, is not a con- 
sole that will leave the couplers un- 
touched by the pistons, but some 
helpful information as to the pro- 
per set-up of combinations for the 
type of console with which he is 
evidently unsympathetic. Take the 
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set-up of the Great pistons, for 
example. To anyone who will give 
this matter a moment’s considera- 
tion it must be evident that if the 
Swell to Great, Choir to Great, So- 
lo to Great, and Great to Great 16’, 
8’ and 4’ couplers are made to work 
on the Great department pistons, 
the organist has the option of set- 
ting any of these on or off before 
beginning to play. Assuming that 
what he desires is a crescendo set- 
ting from left to right, the provi- 
dent player will consider when set- 
ting his stops whether Great piston 
3, for example (which may include 
several 8’ and 4’ stops), is to be: 
used with the Great detached from 
other manuals or whether it is more 
likely to be used with the Swell 
coupled at 8’ pitch. Forty-nine 
times out of fifty, I should venture 
to say, such a combination on the 
Great would be used with the 
Swell 8’ coupler on and most of the 
other 8’, 4’ and 16’ couplers off. 
That being the case, the player 
would set the desired couplers on 
and the undesired couplers off. For 
the fiftieth case in which this set- 
ting might be unsuitable, it would 
be a simple matter to change the 
coupler setting just before begin- 
ning to play, or one might throw 
off an undesired coupler immedi- 
ately after pushing the piston, 
which would be no harder than 
having to put on one or more de- 
sired couplers when playing an or- 
gan in which the pistons have no 
eontrol of the couplers. Or, to 
take the sad case described at the 
end of my quotation, what is to 
prevent the organist from setting 
the 16’ and 4’ couplers off when 
preparing a full Great combina- 
tion? This would require but a 
moment on any up-to-date console, 
and would forestall the ‘‘muddy 
roar’’. 

An advantage in the simultane- 
ous control of stops and couplers 
through the department pistons 
which is generally overlooked by 
the absolute separationists is this 
very facility in getting rid of un- 
desired couplers through the sim- 
ple expedient of setting them off. 
Is this a disadvantage to those or- 
ganists who regard the couplers as 
distinctly subordinate in registra- 
tion? No! They only think so 
because they approach the problem 
of the manipulation of the coup- 
lers through greater familiarity 
with consoles in which no provi- 
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sion has been made for simultane- 
ous operation. Having accustomed 
themselves to controlling the coup- 
lers by hand, and having failed to 
reason out a convenient set-up for 
the other type of coupler control, 
they are worried by unexpected 
happenings and are generally un- 
willing to admit that there may be 
any virtue in the type of machine 
which they are unprepared to man- 
age. If consoles which provide for 
simultaneous control of stops and 
couplers are ‘‘traps for the un- 
wary’’, why not institute a cam- 
paign to increase the wariness of 
those who may have been in the 
habit of trying to play strange or- 
gans without first mastering their 
resources? As for those whose 
method of playing ealls for the ful- 
lest possible control of an organ’s 
resources, including couplers, shall 
they be denied the advantages ot 
simultaneous stop and coupler con- 
trol simply because another school 
of players fails to appreciate these 
advantages? The irritation of a 
player of the coloristic school, who 
has learned to depend on piston 
control of the couplers, is just as 
great when playing an organ lack- 
ing this equipment as that of the 
opposite type of player who does 
not know what to do with the 
equipment when confronted by it. 


It ought to be said in this con- 
nection that at least one concert 
organ—that in Kimball Hall, Chi- 
cago—is arranged to provide any 
desired scope of coupler control 
through the pistons. Special swit- 
ches make it possible to operate the 
pistons without any couplers at all, 
with the 4’ and 16’ couplers of each 
division on itself, or with all the 
couplers attachable to each divi- 
sion. This device is made possible 
by the fact that the combination 
mechanism proper is located out- 
side the console, and is wired back 
to on-and-off pneumaties in the con- 
sole. A simple pair of circuit 
breakers in this wiring makes pos- 
sible the eutting in or out of the 
couplers on the pistons. Any build- 
er using a relayed combination sys- 
tem could construct such a device, 
if required; it would hardly be 
feasible in a combination mechan- 
ism placed in the console, as the 
couplers would have to be controll- 
ed by separate traces, which would 
add too much bulk to an already 
crowded area in the top of the con- 
sole. This is mentioned only for 


the benefit of those who might wish 
to straddle the fence on this issue: 
those who are sure they want to 
have simultaneous control of stops 
and couplers through the pistons 
would never use the special swit- 
ches, even though they were pro- 
vided. 

To return now to the location 
of the couplers, it only remains to 
be said that the relayed combina- 
tion mechanisms now employed by 
some four or five of our American 
builders are adaptable to any type 
of console imaginable, so that stops 
and couplers can be made to work 
together, if desired, irrespective of 
where or how they are placed in 
the console. I have recently seen 
a fine specimen of the English type 
draw-knob console, with couplers 
in one row above the upper manv- 
al, the relayed combination mechan- 
ism of which is so arranged that 
the department pistons operate 
jointly on stops and couplers. It 
will thus be seen that the advant- 
ages of simultaneous operation are 
no longer limited. The organ to 
which reference has just been made 
has one feature, however, which 
seems very unsatisfactory to me. 
The organist who drew the stoplist 
provided that those pistons which 
operate jointly on a single manual 
department and the Pedal depart- 
ment should control the couplers 
between that manual and the Pedal, 
but no other manual-to-pedal coup- 
lers. As a result, if one prepares 
a soft combination on the Choir 
with suitable soft stops on the Ped- 
al, the Choir to Pedal coupler can 
be made to come on with the com- 
bination, but the Swell to Pedal 
and Great to Pedal couplers are 
left untouched. These must be re- 
moved by hand, requiring a motion 
which would be entirely unneces- 
sary if provision had been made 
for controlling ALL the Pedal coup- 
lers through those Choir pistons 
which affect Pedal stops. The same 
sort of criticism applies to the 
Swell and Great pistons of this or- 
gan. Very likely the maker of 
these specifications did not consider 
this contingency, or was influenced 
by the fear that ‘‘something un- 
expected’’ might happen if a Choir 
piston, for example, had the power 
to throw off the Great to Pedal and 
Swell to Pedal couplers. Whether 
any such difficulty would or would 
not arise would depend very large- 
ly on the use made of the piston. 


If pushed before the time of its 
necessary use, complications would 
surely result: if pushed at the in- 
stant when the hand had traveled 
to the Choir manual to begin play- 
ing on it, there would actually he 
a saving of hand motions, for there 
would be no necessity to raise a 
hand to the row of couplers above 
the top manual to throw off the 
Swell to Pedal and Great to Pedal 
couplers. As this organ is not mine 
to play, and the man who plays it 
is satisfied, I suppose I should not 
be especially concerned. In the in- 
terest of more convenient consoles, 
however, I commend the sugges- 
tions of this article to the earnest 
consideration of organists and or- 
gan builders. 


EDITOR’S NOTE 


THE FACT remains that Double 
Touch pistons will solve the prob- 
lems to the satisfaction of both 
schools, and if any of our builders 
are even yet incapable of building 
Double Touch pistons they had bet- 
vel learn that art before it is too 
ate. 

Whether or not it is mechanical- 
ly easy to do this or that in a con- 
sole, should remain out of the ar- 
gument. Our builders are abun- 
dantly able to do anything any of 
us can suggest. 

Another fact is more and more 
glaringly apparent, namely that 
every one of us is an advocate of 
the thing we are forced to play on 
in our several jobs, and hardly a 
one of us is in favor of even try- 
ing the other fellow’s pet ideas. 
Mr. Baumgartner knows this from 
his experiences in trying to inter- 
est conventions in anything pro- 
eressive. Conventions are conven- 
tional and always will remain so. 
It is the odd freaks, like Mr. Ford, 
Mr. Lindbergh, Mr. Burbank, Mr. 
Baumgartner, and the Editorial 
Staff of T.A.O., who are out after 
something better and who.are able 
to see it when they bump into it. 
We shall get it ultimately in con- 
soles if the most progressive of us 
do enough talking and arguing a- 


bout it—stirred up, perhaps, by all . 


the rest of us. 

Even at that, Mr. Baumgartner 
keeps his organ musie and his an- 
thems and his books on pedagogy 
separate in his library. The coup- 
lers and the stop-tongues perform 
entirely different operations and 
must be kept separate too.—T.S.B. 
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Organs Under the Microscope 


An Application of Constructive Criticism in an Effort to 
Encourage the Much that is Good and Eliminate 
the Little that is Bad 


By WILLIAM H. BARNES 


ST. GEORGE’S, NEW YORK 
OOKING back to our 

March issue we find the 

very impressive stoplist of 

the organ that is being in- 
stalled in St. George’s 

p * €} Church, New York, with a 
few comments by the Editor. I 
have had the pleasure of playing 
and earefully analyzing the tonal 
effect of the organ in the chancel, 
which is already installed; the gal- 
lery organ will be ready about the 
time this article appears. 

In the August issue of The Dia- 
pason Senator Emerson L. Rich- 
ards writes a very interesting anal- 
ysis of this organ and compares it 
with the organ for Princeton Uni- 
versity which he considers about 
the same size, considering only the 
gallery organ of St. George’s. I 
think this is a great mistake, as the 
organ at St. George’s must be con- 
sidered as a whole; and when 
this is done it is apparent 
that it is one of the foremost or- 
gans of the world. It is very easy 
to make the statement that such 
and such an organ is one of the 
largest, but mere size now-a-days 
does not count for so much; yet 
in the mere matter of size St. 
George’s organ, as will be seen by 
reference to the stoplist in the 
March issue of T.A.O., contains 135 
independent ranks of pipes with a 
total of 157 stops; which at onee 
places it among the 3 or 4 largest 
chureh organs in the world. 

However, I am thoroughly satis- 
fied that this organ wil. be more 

















than that when it 1s eompleted; 


judging from the effect of the al- 
ready completed chancel organ. It 
is fortunate indeed that the ae- 
cousties of St. George’s are almost 
perfect, and this, added to the very 
beautiful work the Austin Com- 
pany has done here, has created 
sueh an effect on the authorities 
of the Church that they made a 
substantial payment on the organ 
before it was due, as a slight ex- 
pression of their confidence in and 
their entire satisfaction with the 





way the Company was conducting 
this splendid organ-building enter- 
prise. Certainly a very unusual 
and highly complimentary proceed- 
ing to the Austin Organ Company. 

Senator Richards states that the 
St. George’s organ contains a com- 
plete Diapason Chorus, a double, 
three unisons, an octave, twelfth, 
fifteenth, and mixtures: and re- 
marks how rarely we find the all 
important twelfth in a modern 
stoplist. As a matter of fact, when 
the specification is considered as a 
whole, the Diapason Chorus con- 
sists of three doubles, five unisons, 
two octaves, a twelfth, fifteenth, 
and two mixtures. After hearing 
the effect of the organ in this 
church, I insist that the entire spe- 


cification must be considered as a 


whole, because the effect in the 
Church is as though the organ were 
located practically in one spot, the 
tone blending and amalgamating so 
perfectly that it is impossible to 
distinguish in the ensemble any gap 
or separation between the two or- 
gans that is in any way objection- 
able. I shall, therefore, consider 
the scheme as a whole in my analy- 
sis, in which case we shall arrive 
at perhaps somewhat different con- 
clusions from the Senator. 

In the Senator’s analysis, he 
states that St. George’s has only a 
reed unit on the Great for its chor- 
us reed section, but the stoplist 
shows that it has the luxury of 
three separate ranks of reeds in the 
gallery with an additional unison 
in the chancel, making the reed 
chorus consist of four independent 
ranks, a 16’, two 8’s, and a 4’. The 
flutes are represented by a 16’ 
Bourdon, three 8’s of varying ton- 
alities and strength, tnd two 4’s. 
The Senator also wishes to know 
why the 73-note chest for the Great 
Organ and hopes that the coupler 
scheme does not include 4’ coup- 
lers on this division. It most cer- 
tainly does, and properly so, as 
there are other uses for a 4’ coup- 
ler on the Great Organ besides 
coupling the 12th, 15th, and mix- 
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ture to it—as every modern organ- 
ist knows; an organ of this size 
need not necessarily be designed to 
be entirely fool-proof. 

Passing now to the Swell Organ, 
we find there is a sufficient Diapa- 
son Chorus on this division to sup- 
port properly the strings and reeds, 
consisting of two 8’ Diapasons, an 
octave, and a five-rank mixture. 
There are two doubles provided, an 
open Melodia and a Bourdon. The 
strings are particularly varied, es- 
pecially on the chancel division, 
and I cannot agree with the Sena- 
tor in his statement that the six 
ranks of harmonies provided to 
draw independently on the string 
section are not valuable and useful, 
after trying them out very careful- 
ly at the console. Theoretically 
they may not be correct or neces- 
sary, as the string tone is supposed 
to have sufficient harmonies of its 
own, but practically they form a 
very delightful feature of the or- 
gan, producing some of the most 
mysterious and ethereal effects. As 
the Senator so well states, the Swell 
foundation should be reeds rather 
than flues; here we have practical- 
ly an ideal combination, when it is 
observed that the organ contains 
a family of Posaunes at 16’, 8’, and 
4’, and in addition a 16’ Contra- 
fagotto with an 8’ Cornopean and 
French Trumpet, as well as three 
useful solo reeds and an additional 
4’ Clarion. 

This is certainly a reed chorus 
on the swell that reminds one of 
Liverpool Cathedral. The flutes 
are varied and adequate to all 
purposes. 

The Choir Organ is as the Sena- 
tor states, more of a flute founda- 
tion plus wood-wind, with a wealth 
of delightful accompanimental 
stops, such as the two small-sealed 
Flute Celestes and soft strings, 
plus four or five of the wood-winds 
and a delightful series of harmon- 
ics for coloring the soft flutes. 

The Solo Organ is not as large 
as might be expected in an organ 
of this magnitude, but it contains 
everything necessary, from the big 
solo strings and flutes, through to 
a reed chorus of four independent 
ranks, a family of Tubas at 16’, 
two 8’s, and a 4’. A few of the 
solo stops that are frequently found 
on the Solo division have been 
placed on the Choir in the wood- 
wind section. 
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The Pedal Organ contains three 
32’s, the big Diapason, a smaller- 
scaled metal Diapason called Vio- 
line, and the Bombard. The rest 
of the 16’s are entirely adequate 
to support the large organ they 
have to; the Pedal mixture of 
three ranks is particularly worthy 
of notice. Even in this large or- 
gan there is a considerable amount 
of borrowing or unification on the 
pedal which is always effective if 
the pipes are properly scaled, as 
the Senator so wisely points out. 
The harmonic extension of the ped- 
al in the 8’ and even the 4’ range 
is to be commended most certainly. 

It is indeed a pleasure to analyze 
a specification of this sort that 
shows evidenees of consideration 
for all the fundamentals of tonal 
design in the matter of Diapason 
Chorus, reed chorus, strings and 
flutes, together with rather more 
variety, especially in the lighter 
and medium-toned flutes and 
strings, than would be found in an 
organ of this magnitude developed 
wholly along the lines that are cur- 
rent in England. In England they 
prefer to have families of stops 
such as a family of stopped flutes, 
as in the Liverpool Cathedral or- 
gan, rather than a group of flutes 
of about the same strength of tone 
but somewhat varying tonality. 
My personal preference is for the 
latter, and it has been most beau- 
tifully carried out in this stoplist. 

In closing, I wish also to speak 
of the remarkable facilities that 
have been provided for the choir 
at St. George’s. The basement, or 
what in a European church is 
ealled the erypt, has been most 
tastefully and artistically furnish- 
ed, thereby providing an unusual- 
ly attractive space for choir rehear- 
sal and other activities, so that the 
organist of the church, Mr. G. W. 
Kemmer, is to be congratulated, 
not only on having one of the most 
outstanding organs in the City of 
New York, but also one of the fin- 
est plants with which to maintain 
a choir. The musical results Mr. 
Kemmer will be able to obtain with 
all these facilities will more than 
compensate the Church for their 
very large expenditure. It is a 


source of satisfaction to know there 
are some churches in this country 
and in this day and age that not 
only have the means but also the 
will to provide such magnificent 
musical facilities, 


and to carry 





MR. WILLIAM E. PLCHER, JR. 


Who represents the House of Pilcher in New 
York City as manager of its eastern office, 
recently opened in the new Steinway Building 
on 57th Street. Mr. Pilcher is well fitted 
to take care of the interests of his Company 
and will make friends wherever he is per- 
sonally known, 


them out in the splendid and com- 
plete way as has been done in St. 
George’s. 


Console Standards | 


We Propose the Following 
For Adoption 


CONSOLE STANDARDS? Let’s 
do something about it. The Edi- 
tor of this magazine constitutes 
himself Judge of Elections, and ap- 
points the Editor of this Depart- 
ment the Chairman of Discussions 
with power to cast the deciding 
ballot. The readers of THE Am- 
ERICAN ORGANIST are the voters. 
Their will shall rule. We propose, 
then, a few principles for adoption 
and invite whatever discussion our 
readers may be interested to offer, 
should they disagree in any par- 
ticular. 


PROPOSED FOR ADOPTION 

FUNDAMENTAL PRINCI- 
PLE: The Console presents three 
and only three classes of registra- 
tional devices: Stops, Couplers, 
Pistons. Each accessory shall be 
interpreted in the simplest and 
most direct manner and classed ac- 
cordingly. 

a. The respective classes shall 
be segregated. 
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b. The three types of American 
consoles prevailing today shall be 
accepted and recognized as stand- 
ard, namely: the stop-knob con- 
sole as perfected by its chief ex- 
ponent, the Skinner Organ Co.; 
the stop-tongue console, either as 
developed in straight-row forma- 
tion by the Austin Organ Co. or in 
semi-elliptical rows as developed 
by the late Mr. Robert Hope-Jones ; 
and the luminous stop-touch con- 
sole as invented by the Estey Or- 
gan Co. 

ce. The acceptance of these three 
standard consoles shall in no wise 
be considered antagonistic to the 
invention or development of other 


types. 

d. No attempt shall be made to 
produce a fool-proof console. 

e. Whatever can be occasionally 
useful to an artist or a specialist, 
shall be considered legitimate, pro- 
viding it does not interfere with 
provision a. 

COMBINATION PISTONS 
shall be Double Touch; the first 
touch shall control the stops of the 
division and all couplers to it; the 
second touch shall control the Ped- 
al stops and all the Pedal couplers. 

a. If economy precludes Double 
Touch, Pistons shall operate as spe- 
ecified for first touch. 

STOP CONTROLS which ope- 
rate borrows, extensions, or unifi- 
cations of any kind, shall >e so en- 
graved as to indicate tne crescendo 
chamber in which the pipes are lo- 
eated. 

COLOR shall be, if applied at 
all, according to the following sche- 
dule: Organ-tone, white; Strings, 
violet ; Flutes, blue; Reeds, yellow; 
Brass, red ; Percussion, light green ; 
Traps, dark green; Tremulants, 
black; Couplers, black. 

PITCH shall be A-440. 


Points and Viewpoints 


A MUSICAL ORGAN 
No. 2 

By Gustave F. DouRING 
ANSWERING Mr. Huber’s interest- 
ing suggestions on page 60 of the Feb- 
ruary magazine, we would say, dear 
young Sir, that being young is accord- 
ing to your statement, and you want 
to know if you are off your base, pre- 
sumably meaning thereby whether you 
are right or wrong about your pet or- 
gan scheme of five stops. Of course 
your information as to detail of the 
scheme is limited; it is by no means 
an organ specification. You do not 
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HOW MR. LUBEROFF DOES IT 


The famous seller of organs who has undoubtedly sold more instruments than any other 
organ salesman anywhere, adds this attractive picture to his story. It shows the new Mdller 
Unit installed in Mr. Luberoff’s Philadelphia studio, where prospective purchasers rfay come 


at leisure undisturbed and try what Mr. Luberoff considers a representative infant 
for theater use. Why not for theater organists’ studios also? 


nit built 
Mr. Luberoff has long had an 


instrument in his studio and another in his home; this is an addition especially for theater 
patrons. How could they sell automobiles by the bushel without attractive display rooms 
where these expensive toys could be examined at leisure and in comfort and style? Mr. 
Luberoff is applying common sense and discretion to the business of selling more organs. 


state the number of pipes each regis- 
ter is to have; whether it is to be track- 
er, tubular-pneumatic, or electro-pneu- 
matic action. Your interest centers 
chiefly in stop-names and couplers, the 
number of couplers leading one to 
think that you do mean to have a mod- 
ern action, which should be electro- 
pneumatic. 

As outlined, your scheme would not 
make much of an organ; no wonder 
your proposition was not too well re- 
ceived by your neighborhood organ 
builders, They no doubt thought it to 
be rather extravagant to put just one 
register under separate expression and 
call it “Great.” 

But you are young in years and ex- 
perience and therefore should be re- 
ceptive to suggestions. You evidently 
want a small organ and it must be a 
small ehurch which intends to pay a 
small price for an organ. Do they 
depend upon your judgement in the 
selection of an organ and would they 
buy on your advice? Be careful, it is 
quite a job for a small congregation 
to collect the price of an organ, unless 
some wealthy enthusiast is handy to 
foot the bill. 

Now the question is, Will four ranks 
of pipes make a two-manual organ? 
It would not be much of an organ if 
built according to your limited scheme. 
A Diapason is proper; every organ has 
a Diapason. One Diapason would 
make an organ. Contrary to all tradi- 
tion you place the Diapason in the 
Swell and have only a Dulciana in the 
Great. This shows that you have an 
independent mind. Then you:name a 
“Night Horn”. What is that to be? 





We fail to find it in so authentic work 
as Dr. Audsley’s Art of Organ Build- 
ing; you must have seen the name on 
some organ and so have we, many 
years ago in some of the old organs. 
it. was probably translated from the 
German Nachthorn. The selection of 
this name would indicate that you are 
of poetic or romantic turn of mind. 
We could now vaguely vision the tone 
quality of the Nachthorn or Night 
Horn. 

Dr. Audsley describes the nature of 
a Nachthorn as some innocent, soothing 
flute, a little horny in quality—though 
this was not the nature of a Nacht- 
horn as used in the olden times when 
the village night-watchman would 
sound the Nachthorn every hour 
through the night to let folks know 
that he was on the job and all was 
well about town. But, dear me, it cer- 
tainly was not a shepherd’s flute he 
was sounding the hours on. Oh no. 
He had a real horn, a steer’s horn 
with a rounded-off mouth piece, which 
he blew as one would blow a trumpet, 
no reed in the horn or labial contrap- 
tion, just plain toot. Heard from a 
distance and through the mysterious 
night atmosphere there may have been 
some resemblance of soothing in the 
performance. But let us remember 
that the Germans are sentimental and 
given to romancing, and therefore ac- 
erediting charm to the sound of the 
Nachthorn. 

Permit us to change your Night 
Horn into a plain Stopped Flute. 

Now your scheme would consist of 
two stops of the Diapason family, Di- 
apason and Dulciana. Let us change 
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the Dulciana to a Salicional and you 
will have an additional variety. With 
this under effective expression you 
would do well. 


Then you name a Bourdon for the 
Pedal. Would you mean to have a 
full range of pedal pipes in so small 
an instrument? That would indeed be 
wasteful. We doubt if you could find 
a builder who would construct such an 
organ for less than $2,000. 


Now let us see what could be done 
to really make use of all these pipes. 
Assuming that every register would 
have 73 pipes and the pedal 32, we 
would have 251 pipes to work with 
and make it more of an organ, with 
the Salicional still under separate ex- 
pression. 


Specifications by Mr. G. F. Donrine 
V3. R3. $15. B12. P 243, 


PEDAL: Expressive: 5” 
116 Svussass No. 5 
2 8 Vui0LE No. 6 
3 Flute No. 5 


GPEAT: Expressive: 5” 
First CHAMBER: 
4 8 DIAPASON 73m 
5 MAJOR FLUTE 85wi6’ 
6 4 Minor Flute No. 5 
SEconD CHAMBER: 
7 8 VIOLE 85m 
8 III Viole Mixture No. 7 
12-15-17 


SWELL: 
9 8 Vi0LE No. 7 
10 Fiute No. 5 
11 4 Salicet No. 7 
12 Flute No. 5 
13 2% Quint Flute No. 5 


14 2 Superoctave No. 7 
8  Schalmei Nos. 5, 7 
8’ and 224’ 
Tremulant — 
COUPLERS: 
To Ped.: G8. S 8. 
To Gt: G8. S88 S4. S16. 
To Sw.: G8. 88 S$ 4. § 16. 
PISTONS: GP 4. S 4. 


G-P Reversible. 
Crescendo One. 
Crescendo Two. 
Register Crescendo. 
Orgoblo 1 h.p. 
Generator: 8v. 15a. 


Now after reading this scheme you 
may say that we are off our base, and 
others whom you may consult, may 
think so also. However, with us such 
a scheme as here given is beyond ex- 
periment, we have proved its merits. 
We are even using 8 pipes less than 
your Straight scheme, though we have 
trippled the scope of expression and 
accompanimental possibilities. 

Cost? $2,350. 

Are you answered and how do you 
feel about it? 


Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Rowland W. Dunham 


In Which a Practical Musicianship and Idealism 
Are Applied to the Difficult Problems of 


the Organist and Choirmaster 


Mr. Dunham’s Comment 


UITE THE likely trait is 
to become regularly criti- 
cal. in an adverse way 
when faced with the task 
of writing monthly com- 
ments. This time I have 

decided to become laudatory. 

There has been considerable mu- 
sie coming in during the past few 
months. Some of it has been of 
the usual mediocre quality which 
still seems to sell best. So much 
has been said in these columns a- 
bout the tastes and standards of 
our organists, in particular, that 
it is hardly necessary to dwell up- 
on our weakness in this regard. 

It is noteworthy that we have 
seen a willingness on the part of 
many of our publishers to ‘‘take 
a chance’’ on compositions which 
they must have realized would not 
sell like a new song by Oley Speaks. 
For some reason there has been of 
late a most gratifying number of 
music compositions which have real 
originality. This is true of the 
church field as well as the secular. 














Take, for example, the new suite 
by Shure which Fischer has pub- 
lished. Here is an organ piece that 
is essentially for church use. It is 
quite modern in idiom and is of the 
type which must appeal to only the 
more discriminating with a modern 
outlook. It.is difficult to suppose 
that many organists would buy it, 
to say nothing of usine it. Yet 
this publisher had the courage to 
invest no inconsiderable sum to 
give it to us. 

Then there is the Clokey suite 
for piano and organ. Such a work 
has rather limited use. In a Uni- 
versity it is practical. There are 
not many churches, however, where 
it may be done, for physical rea- 
sons. I expect to use it. It is a 
composition of far greater interest 
than anything of the sort that has 
appeared heretofore. 

Of the anthems we may call ex- 
ceptional, I shall not speak. They 
have been more plentiful than 
might be expected. There has been 
a remarkable Easter anthem by 
Miss MecCollin which we cited last 
month. Mr. Mackinnon has been 
busy; there has been an anthem 


by our talented Philip James. Clo- 
key is not idle. We would like 
to see more from Mr. Baumgart- 
ner, Mr. DeLamarter, Mr. Sower- 
by. Harvey Gaul in his more re- 
cent efforts has shown a musical 
advance that is remarkable for a 
man who is so busy with other 
things. The situation has been so 
promising that even a Universitv 
professor who writes columns in his 
few* spare moments for .T. Scott 
Buhrman must be optimistic. 

Just what shall we do with these 
gifts of the publishers? Shall: they 
lie upon the shelves of our ware- 
houses with only a few-missing cop- 
ies from the edition? Or shall’ we, 
as organists, exhibit a slight trace 
of vigilance and buy them to re- 
place ‘‘THe Kine or Love’’ and 
ANDANTINO in D-flat? Without a 
doubt it is up to us to make good 
for our men of talent who write 
these works at a tremendous ex- 
penditure of time and effort with 
a financial return of a very few 
dollars. We have been complain- 
ing that there is no decent music 
of the present day in America. 
This is not true. The trouble is that 
we do not know about the good 
things that exist, or if we do, 
we have not the musical sense to 
appreciate them. Many organists 
are of the type who accept for 
church use anly a certain conven- 
tional model. Fortunately, this 

*Few!? University Professors have more 
time than they know what to do with, else 


they wocld not have become University Pro- 
fessors—THE ED. 
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group is not growing very fast. 
Take the works of Philip James for 
example. There was a time when 
few churches could venture music 
which was so removed from the 
‘‘ehurehly’’. Today it is used in 
most of the ‘‘high places’’ and 
even by men who say they do not 
really like it. 

Times have indeed changed. Let 
us keep up to the procession and 
reward the generosity of our pro- 
gressive publishers by buying the 
musie of 1927-28. 


Calendar Suggestions 


May 6 
‘‘Sprinc Bursts Topay’’—Jewell. 
A simple carol-anthem for Easter 
which is tuneful and useful for the 
average choir because of its ease. 
No solos. 5p. (Ditson) 

‘‘THE Day OF RESURRECTION’’— 
Thompson. Easter anthem with 
some-vigor, yet the minimum of dif- 
ficulty for the type. Tenor solo; 
may be used by quartet. 6p. 
( White-Smith ) 

‘“‘O Curist, THE HEAVENS’’— 
Thiman. A new anthem with many 
worthy qualities. Modal theme 
used; soprano solo; medium diffi- 
culty. Tp. (Novello) — 

‘¢ Jesus Curist 1s RisEN Topay’’ 
—Stanford. A late anthem by one 
of England’s best composers. It 
is short but not easy; for double- 
choir with organ; no solos; effee- 
tive choral writing. 8p. (Novello) 

May 13 

“In JOSEPH’S LOVELY GARDEN’’— 
Dickinson. A traditional Spanish 
earol of great charm which should 
be popular because of its melodi- 
ousness and simplicity; one stan- 
za, tenor solo with chorus. 8p. 
(Gray) 

‘(Like AS A FaTHER’’—Hosmer. 
A tuneful anthem of conventional 
type which will be useful, especial- 
ly to quartets. 7p. (Schmidt) 

‘¢Worsuip’’—Shaw. <A new set- 
ting of the poem by Whittier. In- 
teresting in the freedom of treat- 
ment, the good workmanship and 
the possibilities for choral effect. 
Worthy; no solos, medium. 6p. 
(Novello) 

“‘Q Lorp, THE MaKkerR or ALL 
Trincs’’—Harvey Gaul. An a- 
cappella chorus which is typical of 
the work Mr. Gaul is doing. It 
is distinctly choral with many fine 
effects possible. Chorus only; me- 
dium difficulty. 6p. (Gray) 











MR. CARROLL W. HARTLINE 


Of Trinity Lutheran, Reading, Pa., who re- 
cently inaugurated a series of weekly recitals 
by his pupils, broadcast over WRAW, with 
the first three programs by Miss Katherine 
Bossler, Mr. Harold Zeiders, and Mr. Donald 
Browne. Mr. Hartline was born Feb. 11th, 
1901, near Reading, Pa., is a pupil of Mr. 


Henry F. Seibert, and plays the 3-38 Austin 


built in 1915 for Trinity. He was formerly 
organist of three other churches in Reading 
and has played many recitals in his territory; 
he has a large class of pupils in piano and 
organ, the latter lately increased by his broad- 
casting. 


Sunpay Arter ASCENSION 
“Kina ALL-GLorious’’—Barnby. 
Probably the best of the Barnby 
anthems and appropriate for the 
day in liturgical churches. 

‘‘Or THE LIGHT OF THE Dawn”’ 
—Mackinnon. One of the best by 
this talented composer. Unaccom- 
panied, with divided parts; medi- 
um difficulty ; harmonie and rhyth- 
mic interest. 6p. (Gray) 

“‘Lirt up Your Hearts’’— 
Chambers. In the English style 
with good choral writing through- 
out. Medium difficulty. 4p. (No- 
vello) 

‘‘ AROUND THE THRONE OF GoD’’ 
—G. H. Day. Here is a strange 
piece of work. The writer has prob- 
ably no knowledge of the identity 
of his first theme (tenor solo) and 
the third page (chorus) with sec- 
tions of Philip James’ ‘‘NigHTINn- 
GALE OF BETHLEHEM’’, the latter 
instance being identical thematical- 
ly and harmonically. Withal it is 
worth examining. Medium; so- 
prano and tenor solos. 15p. (Gray) 

WHITSUNDAY 


‘‘Gop 1s A Sprrit’’—Bennett. Al- 
most the only commonly used work 
of a onece-popular writer. A fine 
piece of writing. 
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‘‘Q Lorp, THy Worp ENpurR- 
ETH’’—Lemare. Melodious and ef- 
fective, of medium difficulty, alto 
and tenor duet, good climax. 10p. 
(Schmidt) 

‘*O Lorp, WxHo Dins’t IN OLDEN 
TimE’’—Thiman. A new anthem 
by a composer who seems to be 
producing some very nice things. 
English and churehly in style. 4p. 
(Novello) 

‘‘THE Son OF Gop Gores FortH 
To War’’—Young. A new anthem 
of rhythmic vigor for patriotic oc- 
easions. Martial and not hard to 
sing; no solos. 10p. (Gray) 

‘We Have Hearp With Ovur 
Ears’’—Naylor. A patriotic an- 
them starting out with march 
rhythm; there is a quiet middle 
section and a return to the stirring 
first theme. A first-rate anthem, 
new and not too difficult for prac- 
tical use; short bass solo. 16p. 
(Novello) 


ORGAN MUSIC 


Frank Bridge—Adagio in E 
Bonnet—Spring Song 
Franeck—Grand Piece Symph. 
Williams—Three Preludes on 
Welsh Hymns 
Treland—Elegiac Romance 
Jongen—Song of May 
Haynes—Romance 
Gale—Sunshine and Shadow 
Foote—Cantilena 
MacFarlane—Scherzo in G@ minor 
Huhn—Pastorale 
Whitmer—Sketch Fsm 


Catholic Music 


By. FREDERICK W. GOODRICH 


PRIL for the church. organist 
this year means chiefly East- 
er, which comes on the Sth. 
In many churches it is the 
custom to precede the princi- 
pal mass by a Solemn Pro- 
cession. Where this is done, 

there is nothing finer than the “Curist 

TRIUMPHANT” of Pietro Yon. J. Fi- 
scher & Bro. publish this in many com- 
binations of voices. The number is 
solemn and dignified and its employ- 
ment of the old French melody of “O 
Filii et Filiae” makes it particularly 
appropriate. If a unison mass must 
be used there is none better than the 
“Missa Orpis Factor” of Nicola Mon- 
tani published also by Fischer. This 
is a good, solid, well-written composi- 
tion. 

For a two-part Mass the lovely 
“SrettA Matutina” of Vito Carnevali 
would make a good selection, also 2 
Fischer publication. The splendid 
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“Missa Festiva” of Nicola Montani is 
&@ magnificent mixed-voice composition 
for such a day as Easter, but it is 
difficult. Other compositions of lesser 
difficulty are the “Missa Tz Drum 
Laupamus” of Yon (Fischer) or the 
beautiful “Missa Festiva 1n Honor- 
EM Sancti Benepictr” by V. F. Skop. 
This fine Mass has an accompaniment 
for strings in addition to the organ 
and is published by Alois Maier, 
Fulda, Holland. 

Good Masses for male voices that 
are suitable for the Easter celebration 
are Bottigliero’s “Mass 1n Honor oF 
St. Rose or Lima” for two voices, and 
Birtehnell’s “Frstrvat Mass” for three 
voices, the latter published by Cary 
and obtainable through McLoughlin 
and Reilly. The Proper should of 
course be sung to the Plain Chant and 
without omitting the Sequence “Victi- 
MAE PascHaui”. There is a fine set- 
ting of the “Harc Dres” for mixed 
voices by H. J. Stewart (Fischer) and 





a magnificent setting of the “Vicri- 
MAE PascHALr” also by the same com- 
poser and published by Schirmer. 

The proper Offertory “Terra trem- 
uit” has a fine setting by Ungerer of 
St. Patrick’s Cathedral, New York 
(Fischer). It is the custom in many 
churches to sing the “Rrearna Cort” 
during the Easter Mass. One of the 
finest settings ever composed is that 
for five voices by Schnabel. This is 
an imposing setting in real Handelian 
style. Another fine “Recina CoELt” 
is the beautiful three-part setting for 
two sopranos and bass, composed by 
Bassani of Bologna in 1690. These 
may be obtained from Gray. 


Fine concluding numbers are the 
“HALLELUJAH” of Handel either from 
“Tur MesstaH” or from “Sav”, or 
the fine Beethoven “HALLELUJAH” 
from the “Mount or Otives”. Han- 
del’s “WortHy 18 THE LAMB” is also 
a fine vocal Postlude. 


Hymns and Whims 


Hymns were Originally Invented by the Reformation but His Satanic 
Majesty has Found Them Very Helpful in Destroying 
the Beauty of the Church Service 


By PERCY CHASE MILLER 


IEBRUARY’S number of 
T.A.O. gives us some plea- 
sant ideas about the inter- 
pretation and rendition of 
hymns, and these ideas 

——J seem to deserve prayerful 
consideration, for the author 
makes so specious a _presenta- 
tion of his case that at first peru- 
sal you and I were inspired to start 
up, wildly waving the magazine 
around our heads and shouting 
‘‘Kureka, I have found it, the 
great arcanum is revealed, the mys- 
tery is solved’’, or at any rate 
words to that effect. For we all 
know, and always have known, that 
the congregational singing of 
hymns invariably leaves something 
to be desired—what is generally 
desired by sensitive auditors is 
that the congregation should be ef- 
ficaciously muzzled. Now. here 
comes Mr. Groom, telling us that 
the organ should play all the punc- 
tuation marks, and all will be well. 
But will it? Let us think about it. 

Our author tells us that hymns 
should be (a) reverent, (b) God- 
ward, whatever that may mean, but 
we will let this pass, and (c) of 
such a nature as to demand musi- 
eal setting for their full effect. He 





is speaking evidently only of the 
text, but you and I when we think 
of hymns—at least in our profes- 
sional moments—are not unmind- 
ful of the musical setting, and some 
attention should be paid to this be- 
fore we. decide on putting the 
thing on our service-list. I 
know a most delightful parson who 
picks out his hymns solely on the 
ground of the suitability of the 
words, without considering whether 
anybody ever heard the tune be- 
fore, or not. The result is that 
his flock is completely overwhelmed 
with a deluge of stupendous novel- 
ty, and either flounders about well 
over its depth, or ceases to sing at 
all. If the impulse to silence were 
unanimous the musical _ effect 
would not be so bad, but this of 
course is the last thing the rever- 
end gentleman intends. We will, 
therefore, not forget altogether 
about the music, and with this in 
mind, together with our other cri- 
teria, let us try out the idea. What 
do you think will happen? 

I am not writing about refine- 
ments possible where a trained 
choir sings alone, but about con- 
gregational singing, which I ecan- 
not help supposing is what Mr. 
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Groom has in mind, though I ad- 
mit he doesn’t say so. lr he were 
merely giving us pomts for an- 
them-wise performance of hymns 
by the choir alone we should all 
agree, even though we found no- 
thing remarkably novel in the sug- 
gestion, but I take it that he is 
engaged in the wholly laudable 
task of trying to help improve con- 
gregational singing, an inference 
that I hope will seem not entirely 
unwarranted. Congregational sing- 
ing is with us to stay, and we all 
realize that it is almost always 
hopelessly bad. Therefore we are 
ready to grasp at any straw in 
the hope of effecting some improve- 
ment, however faint. Hymn-sing- 
ing is considered the congregation’s 
prerogative. Without claiming to 
be the final living authority on 
church history I believe I can safe- 
ly say that emphasis on hymns for 
the people is a fruit of the Refor- 
mation, and represents a deliber- 
ate decision to give the congrega- 
tion some part at least in the ser- 
vice, instead of allowing them to be 
spectators only. Now there are two 
reasons why congregational vocali- 
zation is generally impossibly bad: 
one is that most people think sing- 
ing is something as Justice Shal- 
low said of reading and writing—- 
that ‘‘comes by nature’’, and the 
other is the wide-spread belief that 
good intentions will excuse any 
crime. A third reason might be 
added, and illustrated by the well- 
known story of Handel and the in- 
competent instrumentalists who 
defended their bad performance by 
saying they played in the church, 
a claim to right of sanctuary which 
neither Handel nor ourselves could 
admit, but we will not dwell on a 
subject so painful as this: let us 
hasten on. 

It would be bad manners to re- 
sort to an argumentum ad hominen 
in the matter, and ask anyone if 
the method recommended has real- 
ly, honest-to-goodness, resulted in 
any particular improvement in any 
parish they know of. If it has, I 
think that, on the one hand, it must 
be an exceptionally intelligent con- 
gregation, and, on the other, that 
comparatively few of them really 
sing. (As a matter of fact, is not 
this second proposition the converse 
of the other?) It is an old, and 
beautifully irridescent, idea, that 
congregational rehearsals can—or 
might—be arranged, at which 
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hymns might be practised and their 
rendition refined to a pleasing per- 
fection against actual performance 
in church. Some sensitive readers 
may object to the word “‘perfor- 
mance’’ as smacking oi more world- 
ly activities; if so, they are privi- 
leged to substitute some other 
word they may like better, so long 
as they admit that a thing like in- 
telligent, artistic, even devotional, 
Singing simply cannot be done off- 
hand—just like that! 

But I am afraid the congrega- 
tional rehearsal, even if all the peo- 
ple would come out for it—which 
they won’t—will] not solve the dif- 
ficulty. Those who would come 
would certainly be those who need- 
ed it least—it is always that way. 
Such a rehearsal in any parish not 
composed wholly of saints would 
be just about as useful as are ser- 
mons on the wickedness of remain- 
ing away from church, which of 
course nobody ever hears unless he 
has dutifully gone to church al- 
ready. The thing has been tried 
over and over again, never with 
any success so far as I ever heard. 

Granting the impossibility of re- 
forming hymn-singing by any pan- 
acea of this illusory sort, what 
would the ordinary congregation 
make of attempts to remind them 
of the meaning of words they sing 
by exaggerated phrasing, on the 
part of organ and choir, of the 
text? In mass singing, it is the 
rhythm and flow, not of the words, 
but of the tune, that carry the sing- 
ers along, and the ‘‘heartiest’’ 
singing is that in which the mean- 
ing of the words takes a back seat 
altogether. To attempt to reverse 
this is to go against nature. 

Having at one time believed my- 
self a prophet in the matter, I tried 
Mr. Groom’s device of making the 
organ observe such phrasing as is 
indicated by the words of the text, 
and what happened? My flock sat 
back and listened to the choir, and 
told me how nicely the hymns 
sounded, but they didn’t sing them- 
selves. Between you and me, I 
thought this, from the strictly mu- 
sical point of view, very satisfac- 
tory; but it is, alas, only too true 
that the congregation did not live 
up to what the parson expected 
of them; he, good man, wanted 
them to sING, so we went back to 
the old way. 

Any attempt to improve hymn- 
singing by stressing interpretation 





is beginning at the wrong end en- 
tirely. The way to make a congre- 
gation sing—I do not say ‘well’, 
but only ‘less badly’—is to give 
them hymns adapted to their ca- 
pacity. To illustrate the sort of 
thing I mean—now please don’t 
laugh—let me mention the hymns 
of our old friend Isaac Watts. I 
don’t mean ‘‘How doth the little 
busy bee’’, or ‘‘Let dogs delight 
to bark and bite’’, although these, 
too, are his and from what he 
makes bold to call his ‘‘Divine 
Songs’’, but any of his contribu- 
tions to our current hymnals wil 
do, there is no need to pick them 
out for you. Here is no high-flown 
rhetoric, no display of literary 
fire-works, but simple, straightfor- 
ward lines of such nature that if 
you have to stop and take breath 
at the end of each line (which is 
of course the obvious place) no 
particular violence to the sense is 
likely to result. Isaac may be safe- 
ly assumed to have been both a 
gentleman and a scholar. I know 
he was the latter, for I have on my 
table at this moment a copy of his 
‘‘Logie, or the Right Use of Reason 
in the Inquiry after Truth, with 
a variety of Rules to guard against 
Error in the affairs of Rehzion and 
Human Life, as well as in the Sci- 
ences’’ (1724). In writing hymns 
for the people to sing he knew ex- 
actly what he was about, and cer- 
tainly guarded against one error 
in the affairs of Religion and Hu- 
man Life when he did so. 

For a sample of the opposite ten- 
dency let us turn to Newman’s 
‘‘Lead, Kindly Light’’, which is 
the first hymn that occurs to Mr. 
Groom when he starts out for an 
example. I think nobody of any 
critical acumen would deny that 
the words of this hymn rank con- 
siderably higher in the literary 
scale than, let us say ‘‘ Welcome, 
sweet Day of Rest’’, or ‘‘From all 
that dwell below the skies’’. There 
is a nebulous haze over Newman’s 
words that makes them far more 
like poetry than most of the verses 
in our hymnals; this, however, does 
not necessarily mean that ‘‘Lead, 
Kindly Light’’ is particularly well 
suited for a congregatioral hymn; 
quite the opposite, in fact, for I 
doubt if any congregation ever ex- 
isted—or ever will—that can sing 
it both intelligently and effectively. 
People like the words and say ‘‘Oh, 
let’s sing this’’, and Dyke’s pretty 


and rather mushy tune, appeals to 
them likewise, and, Presto! ladies 
and gentlemen, the thing is a fav- 
orite. If the flock would have the 
choir sing it for them occasionally. 
treating it as an anthem, and 
bringing out the inward meaning 
of the text, that would be delight- 
ful; when they insist on joining 
in, however, the beans are invari- 
ably spilt, and kindly counsel of 
esoteric doctrines of interpretation 
will hardly help matters. 

Just because something is in the 
hymnal is no reason why everybody 
need try to sing it. It is very evi- 
dent that the compilers of recent 
hymn-books, notably the ‘‘New 
Hymnal”’ of the Episcopal church, 
are inserting into their pages plen- 
ty of material to which no congre- 
gation can do justice. Moreover 
it is sufficiently evident that the 
editors have no intention of advo- 
eating congregational use of these 
things, which are not suitable for 
such use on the face of them, and 
the editors know this as well as 
anybody else, if not better. Why, 
then, put them in the hymnal at 
all? This is perhaps a mystery, I 
admit, but I am inclined personal- 
ly to regard it as a sort of insidu- 
ous propaganda in a most éxcellent 
cause. Most of these things are 
well suited for the choir, and their 
presence in the book is doubly de- 
sirable, first for the convenience 
of the choir, and secondly for the 
uplift and instruction of the occu- 
pants of the pews, who can follow 
the text—and the music, too, if 
they like—and by so doing drink 
up inspiration by the bucketful. 
Also, the presence of these things 
will in time lead to the excellent 
result that no longer will the oc- 
currence of any particular compo- 
sition in the pages of a book in the 
hands of the congregation be a sign 
that participation by the laity is 
compulsory. When this desirable 
consummation shall have been 
achieved, a new era will be about 
to dawn. For the way tc improve 
the singing of the ‘*pee-pul’’ is to 
be found in letting them attempt 
only such hymns as cannot easily 
be spoilt, and lest some captious 
critic retort that this looks like a 
plea for providing them with a 
dead horse to begin with I hasten 
to assure him that it is nothing of 
the sort. 

Perhaps, my friend—say I—you 
have driven a Model T Ford car, 
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what? Yes, of course you have, 
everybody has. Now when you al- 
low your mind to range over the 
many admirable qualities of this 
now discontinued pattern you will 
remember the planetary gear, a 
piece of mechanism which is not, 
perhaps, exactly noiseless, but it is 
absolutely fool-proof. I defy any- 
body to strip gears on this kind 
of a car; but is not that the same 
thing as saying that here is some- 
thing, admirable in its kind, ade- 
quate and successful in perfor- 
mance, that the tyro cannot dam- 
age? Of course it is. 

In the same spirit I beg to eail 
your attention to the fact that such 
hymns as those by Isaac Watts, 
Charles Wesley, Tate & Brady, and 
ever sO Many more writers, are 
comparable to the planetary gear. 
The congregation must be made to 
sing—let’em sing this sort of thing, 
which is not damaged goods by a 
long shot. Then you can throw on 
a good big organ to drown out the 
old maids who like to improvise 
alto parts in thirds, and the fat 
man with the funny whiskers who 
is vamping a new bass to suit him- 
self, and let a good time be had by 
all. At the same time we will care- 
fully segregate ‘‘Lead, Kindly 
Light’’, and Whitney’s tune to 
‘‘The Son of God goes forth to 
war’’, and Martin’s tune to ‘‘O 
heavenly Jerusalem’’ and ever so 
many more; we will put them 
where nobody can use them unless 
he applies at the office, presents ret- 
erences, and convinces us that he is 
properly licensed and certificated 
and can be trusted with such 
things. Then perhaps we will let 
him sing them. 

And now, after all this, what 
progress have we made? Well, 
not much—as the Prince of Wales 
said to the Earl of Clincham—for, 
you see, we have overlooked the 
tact.that, in nine cases out of ten 
it is the parson who picks out the 
hymns after all. A proper and ad- 
equate musical education of the 
clergy is our only hope. When they 
realize what ought to be done, and 
why, in all matters concerning the 
musie in chureh, ineluding the con- 
eregation’s participation (which 
latter is inclusible within the for- 
mer, under present conditions, on- 
ly by a sort of conventional polite- 
ness. for singing from the pews has 
as a rule, rather less connection 
with musie than the two members 
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of that dichotomy, deliberate or at 
any rate implied, which we are so 
familiar with that we seldom stop 
to consider what it really means- 

“Tobacco aNp Cigars’’—nave to do 
with each other) perhaps happier 
times will be on the way. And in 
our yearnings towards the milleni- 
um let us not neglect to cultivate 
the pleasing hope that when the 
clergy know as much about music 
as we do they will allow us, at least 
oceasionally, to preach the sermon. 


WARNING: Choirmasters who send 
programs for this column without 
marking a ring around their names 
so that we may know whose program 
it is, will probably find their programs 
in our wastebasket instead of in our 
columns. One of the worst instances 
is a 28-page booklet with no sign of 
a name. It may be there somewhere 
but a busy editorial force has neither 
the time nor the patience to scan 
twenty-eight pages to find it, when the 
sender has regarded them with so 
slight esteem that he has ignored the 
oft-repeated requests in this regard. 


MR. CARROLL W. HARTLINE 
Trinity LurHerRaAN—READING, Pa. 
“QO Lord our Governor’—Mareello 
“Savior again’—Chadwick 
“Lord is My Shepherd”—Rogers 
“Jesus, Word of God”—Nevin 
“Sweet Saviour, bless us’”—Gilchrist 
“Ho! Everyone’—Martin 
“Praise the Name’’—Ivanoff 
“Lord is my Light’”—Benbow 
EASTER PROGRAMS should be 
mailed within one week after Easter 
Sunday to be included in the list com- 
piled for this column for next year; 
programs mailed later will be discard- 


ed. 
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MR. MONTANI 

HOoNoRED BY VATICAN 

MR. NICOLA A. MON- 

1 ANI, Editor ot the 

Catholic — Choirmaster, 

organist,  choirmaster, 

composer, has been 

awarded the  Count’s 

Cross and made a 

Knight Commander of 

the Order of St. Syl- 

vesier, by orders ‘of 

Pope Pius XI, in ree- 

ognit‘on ot his work 

ealms of chureh 

music. Mr. Montani 

was born Nov. 6th, 

1880, in Utiea, N. Y., 

and after studies in 

America went to Italy 

and studied with Cap- 

pocei and Perosi. He 

was organist of St. 

Jonn’s, Philadelphia, 

and St. Paul's, New York, before re- 

tiring to devote himself entirely to 

clitorial work and his classes in voice 

and choir work. He is founder and 

director of the Palestrina Choir, Phil- 

edelphia. He has served as Editor 

for G. Schirmer, Bosten Musie Co. 

and the St. Gregory Hymnal and 
Catholic Choir Book. 

Mr. Montani was one of the tound- 
ers of the Society of St. Gregory and 
is its Editor in the work of publish- 
ing the quarterly, Tne Catholic Choir- 
master. He has many anthems ete. in 
the catalogues of our representative 
publishers. Among them are the fol- 
lowing : 

“Panis Angelicus” (Ditson) 

“Tantum Ergo” (Ditson) 

“Credo” (Fischer) 

Missa “Regina Pacis” (Fischer) 

Missa “Festiva” (Fischer) 
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| Ir. Medcalfe’s Comment 


UST LATELY it was re- 
}| corded in the daily press 
that an artistic cellist in- 
tentionally went to the 
place where the harp is 
*} the popular instrument 
re he would not play with our 
modern jazz bands and could not 
make enough money to buy gaso- 
line in more legitimate lines of 
work. Yet I personally know two 
other cellists internationally 
known artists any profession might 
be proud of, who added a battery 
of saxophones to their instrumental 
collection, learned to manage and 
direet the popular variety of hot 
bands, and‘ both of whom now pay 
a substantial income tax; nor can 
I see that it has depreciated the 
quality of their artistry. 

In reading the theatrical sections 
of recent Sunday papers from New 
York, Chicago, Milwaukee, Los An- 
geles, San Francisco, and Seattle, 
I find only two organists mention- 
ed. I doubt if either of them 
knows that Stainer wrote a book 
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Under the Editorship of 


Mr. Roy L. Medcalfe 


A Department that Takes a Whack at Every- 
thing and Will Try Anything Once—Park 
Your Tradition before Entering Here 


of organ instruction and they prob- 
ably think a canon a relic of the 
charge of the light brigade. It is 
however known that these two men 
are being paid well for their ser- 
vices. To quote Don Quixote, Art is 
long and time is going fast and 
the new Ford is now being order- 
ed. Shall we stick to our art and 
wait for the next new model or buy 
a Packard now? Organists coming 
into the theatrical field from either 
the church organ or _ pianistic 
realms must be willing to cast aside 
a lot of moth-eaten traditions, play 
the Bichloride Blues or the Cork- 
serew Wiggle and like it—yes, and 
make the patron like it too. 

The assertion that the theater is 
first and last a commercial institu- 
tion is not an original wise crack 
on my part nor is it necessary to 
broadcast that information to many 
persons connected with the busi- 
ness, but many organists now work- 
ing in theaters still maintain that 
there is nothing like the old track- 
er action and insist on playing the 
modern young, nervous, high-pres- 
sure Units as such; others attempt 
to play their noble six-stop instru- 




















ment as a honkey-tonk piano, never 
making any visible attempt to bal- 
ance registration or education to 
the point of entertainment value 
which may be of commercial bene- 
fit to themselves and their mana- 
gers. Early training in the thor- 
ough fundamentals of organ play- 
ing is greatly to be desired if prac- 
tical application of that training is 
made during actual theater work. 

I am very proud of my young 
son who does some splendid pic- 
tures in oil but I also modestly ad- 
mit his cleverness at cartooning. 
His schooling in art has helped dec- 
orate our walls and helped us to 
fill our quota of Christmas presents 
and no doubt the technic of the 
oils has benefitted his cartooning. 
As yet he is young and broad-mind- 
ed enough to consider any branch 
of his art worth a lot of youthful 
energy. 

In the music store I heard a 
young lady refuse to look over a 
stack of music from which a thea- 
ter organist had beén selecting 
numbers because the type was too 
commercial. She is still teaching 
piano at $1.50 per lesson. 

A pupil who insists he despise. 
money and jazz music is studying 
theater organ that he may play his 
way through college. 

One cannot discount the value 
of all branches of the various arts 
but as has been said before in these 
columns, this is the day of speciali- 
zation and the successful theater 
organist has recognized it. With 
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all the apparent disdain for the 
theatrical or commercial type of 
music among organists, there is one 
man who realizes the worth of the 
organist in a business sense and 
in that regard only: the theater 
manager. 


During the week of February 
llth the entire West Coast chain 
of theaters celebrated Edison’s 
birthday. Most of the theaters pre- 
sented old films with all the flick- 
ers, slides, illustrated song, with 
piano and drum accompaniment. 
Incidentally reminding the public 
as well as the musicians that the 
music as well as the films has im- 
proved in twenty years; at least 
the methods have changed. The 
New York Society of Theater Or- 
ganists seems to be doing a lot of 
good in promoting better music for 
the films; the Los Angeles Theater 
Club, the San Francisco Theater 
Organists Club, and the Women 
Organ Players Club of Boston, are 
also accomplishing things along this 
line. These are very hopeful signs. 
We are growing toward a more 
nearly perfected type of theater 
musi¢ and will eventually be recog- 
nized as being as important to the 
theater life as the glorified chorine 
and the uniformed usher. The 
profession may well boast of such 
artists as Wallace, Mauro-Cottone, 
Murtagh, Adams, Keates, Cooper. 
Malotte, ete., who have so ably as- 
sisted in the elevation of the stand- 
ard of theater organ work. It has 
been their showmanship and sym- 
pathetic presentation of their splen- 
did music, however, that accomp- 
lished the purpose. Yon and Cour- 
boin can most ereditably present 
the works of the great masters. The 
work of both master-composer and 
organist will live long as art in its 
ideal form. Perhaps in time the 
patron may enjoy such art in the 
theater, though for the ninety and 
nine other houses we most pro- 
foundly prescribe the ‘‘DANcING 
TAMBOURINE”? or ‘‘HorseEs’’ for 
immediate financial results. 


This is not intended as a treat- 
ise on how to get more money for 
less work, nor an encouragement 
for organists to play less of the 
good music, but rather a rambling 
suggestion that it is just possible 
if theater organists were a bit 
more theatrical the profession 


might earn better dividends. The 
points of artistry in the playing of 
pictures must be peculiar to that 





MISS JESSIE T. GUNN 


Of the State Theater, New Bedford, Mass., 
who broadcasts over WNBH. Miss Gunn was 
born in Lynn, Mass., is a pupil of Mr. L. G. 
del Castillo, and was organist of the Capitol, 
Lynn, before going to New Bedford. She 
has had nine years of theater work, including 
work with her own orchestra which she di- 
rected; her experiences also include piano con- 
cert work. She is a member of the Women 
Organists Club of Boston. 


department of the theater. The 
mere selection of suitable numbers 
to accompany a film requires a 
great deal of experience, tact, and 
imagination. The synchronizing 
of those pieces with the screen emo- 
tions might be termed an art of 
itself. 

The theater organist is really de- 
veloping a new art. As pioneers 
in a leading artistic industry, let’s 
make it a profitable one and as 
artistic as the manager and the 
publie will permit. 

So we took the $50,000 and 
bought a mighty-voiced 2-10. 


Roxy’s Three Consoles 
Featured in Solo Number With 
Roxy Orchestra 


NDER the special plans of 
Mr. Lew White, chief or- 
ganist of the Roxy, New 
York, the three consoles 
of the Kimball Organ 
were used in the presen- 

tation of four numbers especially 

transcribed for three consoles and 
orchestra, the work at the consoles 
being arranged under the direction 
of Mr. White. 

As the three consoles rose to 
view on their respective elevators 
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the orchestra played a maestoso 
movement, gradually accelerating 
into a sprightly interlude. Tho 
three organists began with Up 1x 
THE CLoups; the main console, of 
five manuals, at which Mr. White 
played, gave variations and Saxo- 
phone figurations, the brass-wind 
console played the after-beats, and 
the wood-wind voices were used in 
sustained chords from the third 
console, all the while against or- 
chestral accompaniment in snappy 
rhythm. This modulated into 
Ran, the second of the four selec- 
tions. Here the main console play- 
ed sustained melody, with brass- 
wind figurations from the second 
console, and an obligato on wood- 
wind from the third. 

A SsHapy Tree, the third num- 
ber, was reached through a 16- 
measure modulation from the or- 
chestra. For the first half of the 
chorus the center console played 
the melody in the lower register, 
the brass-wind console played le- 
gato chords with French Horn, and 
the wood-wind console played with 
the Celesta; all against soft or- 
chestral accompaniment. For the 
second half of the chorus the main 
console played the melody in glis- 
sando style on the upper register, 
using Tibias and Vox Humana, 
against which the two other con- 
soles played an accompaniment and 
the strings of the orchestra played 
an obligato. 


This was followed by a snappy 
orchestral interlude and Varsity 
DraG came as the fourth and last 
number. For the first chorus and 
main console used jazz idioms and 
snappy breaks on the 16’ Post 
Horn, the brass console played the 
melody in dance rhythm and the 
wood-wind console played the after- 
beats, the orchestra playing in af- 
ter-beats throughout this part of it ; 
the second chorus was played in 
fast jazz rhythm by all consoles 
and orchestra, the main console us- 
ing spectacular breaks above the 
tumult. The finale was a massive 
climax carefully prepared in ad- 
vance and materialized with all the 
vim and pep peculiar to the Roxy 
organization. 


Mr. Rothafel originally planned 
this number to open the show but 
the audience accorded it so much 
attention that he changed his pro- 
gram and used it as a feature im- 
mediately following the orchestral 
overture. 
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Thus under the special care of an 
organist who knows how to play the 
modern organ in the modern way, 
and who knows the essentials of 
today’s demands for jazz, these 
three consoles, controlling the mod- 
erately-sized Kimball unit expand- 
ed by unification to an immense 
number of stop-tongues, have made 
good with the orchestra. On one 
former occasion they made good by 
themselves without the orchestra 
in a tremendously effective accom- 
paniment to an Alaskan scenic. 
The labor involved in writing 
three versions of a bit of jazz is 
perhaps eomparable only to the 
time and patience and directorial 
skill required for adequate rehear- 
sal, and anyone conversant with 
practical theater conditions knows 
that this Roxy achievement is about 
unequalled in presentation of the 
organ. Playing a sedate concerto 
from printed score is child’s play 
as compared with this adaptation 
of the organ“to the jazz idiom and 
its division, like all Gaul, into three 
parts. 

_ There is an idea for clever organ 
salesmen. Let them make the most 
of it. In putting it across they 
not only ereate more business for 
their factories but also more for 
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MR. DEEMS TAYLOR 


Who became America’s foremost composer the 
day his first great opera, “THE KING’s 
HENCHMAN”, was produced.- The production 
tlone meant nothing, but .its repetition over 
and over again last season and the renewed 
repetitions of the present - season, have 
proved its value to the stage. Mr. Taylor 
has not confined his compositions to the 
theater but has been suecessful also. on the 
concert. stage with orchestral. works. 


the organ-playing business man. 
The more the merrier. 


Here’s One Way 


We Cannot Tell Whether or Not You Would Like to Achieve 
Immorality but We Show You How Anyway 


-OW THAT the most im- 
| portant composer of our 
times has arisen emphat- 
ically enough to be nni- 
versally recognized, we all 
need pay attention to his 
Theater organists especial- 





record. 
ly should take note of him. 
he was never a theater organist, 
nor even an organist, but he did 
rise through the medium of associ- 
ation with theater presentations, 
amateur and professional. By ob- 
servation and study he acquired 
an intimate working knowledge of 
the technic of music as applied to 
theater uses, and when he began 
the tasks of himself supplying mu- 
sie for operettas, or whatever we 
may wish to call them, he found 
himself pretty much in the same 
situation any active theater organ- 
ist finds himself today. What Mr. 
Deems Taylor did with his oppor- 





True, . 


tunities, all the while strenuously 
engaged in earning a living in oth- 
er lines, is worth a little reflection. 
Where he shall carry himself in the 
ultimate hall of fame is also worth 
considering. 

Mr. Taylor and his publisher, 5. 
Fischer & Bro... New York. nave 
no reason for regretting the accey, 
tance in 1927 of ‘‘THE KING’s 
HENCHMAN”’ as the thirteenth na- 
tive work for performance at the 
Metropolitan Opera House, New 
York. 

Given its premiere performance 
on February 17th, conducted by 
Tullio Serafin, the opera was re- 
peated seven times during that sea- 
son and in every instance sung to 
sold-out houses. Represented in the 
east were Florence Easton. Edward 
Johnston, and Lawrence Tibbett. 

During the present season ‘‘ THE 
Kine’s HENCHMAN’’ has _ been 
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heard on February 3rd, a benefit 
performance for a Vassar College 
fund, and again on February 15th 
and 24th with a promise of several 
more performances in New York, 
Brooklyn, and Philadelphia, by the 
Metropolitan Opera Company. 

The Taylor opera has lost none 
of its charm, or, as one of the emi- 
nent critics so very aptly puts it, 
‘from the silence it emerged as a 
serious, interesting and respectful 
contribution to the operatic reper- 
toire.’’ Olin Downes writes in the 
New York Times of February 16th: 
‘The first subscription - perfor- 
mance this season of Deems Tay- 
lor’s three-act opera ‘THE K1IN@’s 
HENCHMAN’: last night in the Me- 
tropolitan Opera House, afforded a 
welcome opportunity of hearing 
that opera after the lapse and in 
the perspective of a season. ‘THE 
Kina’s HENCHMAN’ remains what 
is doubtless the most effective lyric 
drama and the one best conceived 
for the theater that an American 
composer has yet produced.... It 
should be added that we in Ameri- 
ca are still very much inclined to 
decry our native products in art. 
Emphasize all the shortcomings of 
‘THE KinG’s HENCHMAN’. Then 
compare it with the more sophisti- 
cated, but utterly worthless ‘Vio- 
LANTA’, and the equally . finished 
and equally moribund ‘Ma- 
DONNA ImMPERIA’ of recent Me- 
tropolitan production. Then ask 
any person of average taste, dis- 
crimination and honesty his esti- 
mate of the relative value and in- 
terest of the three works. There is 
no question about it: by the side 
of either of the importations ‘Tur 
Kine’s HENCHMAN’ is a shining 
light. Moreover, it is alive, not 
still-born, though its vitality may 
be somewhat sophmorie and _bois- 
terous rather than richly elo- 
quent.’’ 


New York and the Metropolitan 
district audiences are, however, not 
to consider themselves the favored 
few in having been permitted to 
enjoy performance of ‘‘THE KING’s 
HENCHMAN’’. The forming of an 
opera company under the musical 
direction of Jacques Samossoud, 
one of the foremost conductors of 
the Washington, D. C., Opera Com- 
pany, made possible performances 
of ‘‘THE KinG’s HENCHMAN’’ in 
over sixty-six cities during the past 
three months. The company had 
as its principal artists, Marie Sun- 
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delius, Frances Peralta, and Ra- 
faelo Diaz, all members of the Me- 
tropolitan Opera Company, New 
York; also Richard Hale, Arthur 
Hackett, Henri Seott, and Alfredo 
Valenti, assisted by an orchestra of 
fifty men. 

A record of which all concerned 
may well feel proud is the fact that, 
during the period of little more 
than twelve months since the date 
of the first presentation of ‘‘THE 
Kine’s HENCHMAN’’, ninety-four 
performances of the opera were 
given. Neither Wagner, Verdi, nor 
Puccini were quite so fortunate 
with their earlier works. 

Whether or not this means some- 
thing to a theater organist depends 
largely on himself. The day is 
swiftly coming when an American 
will have as much chance to be 
heard as a creative musician as the 
European now has. Work at the 
console in the theater is the most 
opportune any organist can find. 
If we confine it to getting there on 
time and leaving on time, in the 
mean time grinding out jazz if 
they must have it or improvisations 
if the manager isn’t around, there 
will not arise among us many com- 
posers. If on the other hand an 
oceasional organist among us can 
knock when the opportunity door 
is openable, gain his entrance on 
musicianship eredentials, and make 
a stab at the spot-light—well, prob- 
ably he’ll be dubbed conceited by 
the rest of us, but our children will 
rise and call him blessed. 

How to do all this when the the- 
ater organist is already driven to 
desperation by over-work? Maga- 
zines and their contributors have 
problems of their own; this prob- 
lem is the theater organist’s. 


Kitchener of 
eave a_ splendid 
members of the 
S.T.O. and their friends at the New 
York Root Theater. Miss Kitchener 
showed the amazing possibilities of a 
small organ in the hands of a versatile 
player. Tler recital was preceded by 
a short talk by Mr. Luz, music director 
of the Loew Cireuit, who spoke of the 
influence of the organ in pictures and 
the theater. Miss Witchener’s pro- 
eram was very well played and in- 


FEB. STIL Miss Vera 
the Loew Cireuit 


demonstration to 
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MISS BERTIE KOBER 


Of Lincoln Theater, Glendale, Calif., ‘“organ- 
ist, monologist, blues singer, juggler, dancer, 
saxaphone artist, and what have you! She 
has been entertaining audiences since the old 
Chicago lyric days when between grammar 
school hours she played the nickelodeon piano, 
her varied theatrical talents and remarkable 
memory have given her a splendid foundation 
for her versatile organ playing and achieved 
splendid recognition for her picture work in 
southern California.’”” Miss Kober was born 
in Chicago and finished her highschooling 
there; she studied piano with a teacher and 
then decided to play the organ. Devoting hef- 
self to it strenuously for four months she 
acquired her first organistic job and has been 
at it pretty strenuously ever since. She is 
an example of what can be done by one of 
genuine musical inclinations without an over- 
supply of technical musicianship of the text- 
book variety: her theatrical and showman- 
ship qnelifications have cviven her a success 
that world be impossible on musicianship 
slone. She is a member of the Los Angeles 
Theater Organists Club. 


cluded Widor’s Fix ive (Second) and 
Toccata (Firru), :nd Ferdie Grofe’s 
THREE SHADES OF BLUE. 

Feb. 29th a reception was ‘held at 
the Havens Studio in honor of the 
new Broadway organists. Honored 
guests included Mr. and Mrs. Jesse 
Crawford, Mr. Henry Murtagh, and 
many others. This was by far the 
most successful meeting that the So- 
ciety has enjoyed this season. 

Mr. Henry Murtagh is leaving New 
York temporarily to open some new 
houses for the Loew organization. 

Mr. Herbert Henderson has gone 
to the new Fox house in Washington, 
D. C. 

Miss Florence Blum has been en- 
gaged by the Walter Reid Cireuit as 
feature organist, with headquarters in 
Plainfield, N.- J. 

March 23rd the Society again met 
at the Havens Studio and Mr. Seibert 
Losh, of Midmer-Losh, gave an address 
on Modern Trends in Theater Organ 
Building, diseussing among other 
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things his own specialty, the seven- 
octave keyboard, and a device for pro- 
ducing quarter-tones. 

March 28th the Society met at the 
beautiful new Velazeco Studios on 
Broadway and were entertained by 
Mr. Emil Velazco in a “demonstration 
of his unique style of playing” on his 
new 3m Kimball unit. 

Mr. E. A. Hovdesven has assumed 
his new duties as organist of Mercers- 
burg Academy, where he gives a recital 
each Sunday afternon on the new 4m 
Skinner in the famous new Chapel of 
the Academy ; he also directs the Acad- 
emy Choir and plays for Chapel ser- 
vices—all of which makes quite a 
change from the activities to which 
he devoted himself in the Metropolis 
and in which he ‘had achieved enviable 
distinction. The Society boasts of a 
great number of members of unusual 
capacity and achievement who have 
devoted themselves to theater work. 


Women Organists Club 
of Boston 


THE WOMEN ORGAN -PLAYERS 
CLUB is no more. 

And in its place is substituted The 
Women Organists Club of Boston; the 
same organization to be sure, but with 
a difference. At any rate, th’s is the 
decision reached by members of the 
congregation at a meeting in Copley 
M.E. Feb. 7th. 

Business transacted at this meeting 
included a request from Mrs. Natalie 
Weidner that the proceeds derived 
from the sale of Christmas posteards 
be set aside as a nucleus for a stu- 
dent’s practise fund. Mrs. Sallie 
Frise announced that several books 
have been purchased to aid in the fund 
for the preservation of Franconia 
Notch. 

Mrs. Maude Stewart Hack, chair- 
man of the program committee, inter- 
preted a group of organ numbers by 
women composers. Mrs. Hack is an 
excellent organist and one of the most 
active members of the Club. She is 
also prominent in various chapters of 
the Eastern Star. 

Violin selections were given by Miss 
Blanche Dunbar. Miss Maude Daley, 
contralto, sang a group of songs ac- 
companied by Miss Marion Pitts 
Payne. 

Members of the Club were again 
the guests of Mrs. Eva Langley of 
the Metropolitan Theater, at a special 
string ensemble under the direction of 
Mr. Arthur Geissler. Mr. Allen Me- 
Quay, well known artist, was featured 
in the program. Everyone remained 
for the regular show and ‘enjoyed Mrs. 
Laugley’s interpretation of the picture. 

Feb. 16th the Club met at the Estey 
Siudio. Mr. Henry Gideon, organist 
at Temple Israel, was scheduled to 
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THE VIELAZCO STUDIO: 


st New York has been brought up to date e 
ee as t addition to the school facilities with faculty of successful 


expressly for theater organists. 


ENTRANCE HALL 


and we have two excellently equipped schools 


theater organists, there are also facilities for those who want to find theater organs that will 


be available and fit for the practise of theater 


his studios and has been host to the New Y' 


casions. 


playing. e 
ork Society of Theater Organists on several oc- 
He opened his Studios with hardly more than the room and an organ, such was the 


Mr, Velazco was the first to announce 


urgency of the need; but he immediately set himself to the task of beautifying and completing 
his equipment and today the Studios occupy four rooms, with the Entrance Hall shown above; 


and here the future theater organist may prac 


tise and study in artistic surroundings. 


What 


a contrast to the “barns” and stupidity of the atmosphere (and organs) upon which so many 


of us had to do our practising in the years gone by. 


Mr. Velazco is especially successful in his 


treatment of jazz—the first essential of 99% of our theater organists—and he is able to make 
it quite a work of art, shallow to be sure, but with an artistic surface none the less. His 
recent hospitality to the S.T.0. was the occasion of @ demonstration of his jazz playing. 


appear but was unable to come. Mrs. 
Florence Wheeier of Broadway Bap- 
tist, Cambridge, gave a well balanced 
organ recital. 

Miss Thelma Jerguson entertained 
with a group of songs accompanied 
by Mrs. Marie A. Mowat. 

Plans for an entertainment and cos- 
tume dance are under way, with Mrs. 
Mina de! Castillo and Mrs. Marie A. 
Mowat in charge. 


Los Angeles Theater 
Organists Club 


ROY CARTER, organist at the Mesa, 
sponsored the February meeting of 
the L.A.T.O.C. at that theater. One 
of the surprise features of the pro- 
gram was the playing of master John 
Jones Hrahbe, eight years of age, who 
has recently come to Los Angeles. 
His program included the Schubert 
Marctt Minrraire, Massenet’s ELecy, 
and the Dawes Metopy; Roy Carter 
then played the Protoavr and ARIA 
from Pagliacci, responding to hearty 
applause with Bloom’s Soimogvy. 
Robert Norris, Dave Robertson, and 
Frank Lanterman each gave their in- 
torpretation of the popular waltz song 


Diane, after which President Mills 
played Nevin’s VALSE GENTLE. 

Arch Fritz, Price Dunlavy, and 
Paul Carson were permitted to do 
some improvising from surprise themes 
given them at the organ. While they 
may not have obscrved all the rules 
of improvisation as taught at the 
Fontainebleau School, from the thea- 
ter organists’ listening point it was 
splendid entertainment. 

George Turner, who has his own 
organ studio ’n_ everything now, 
played the old Spanish Watrz 
Sonora and a medley of fox-trot 
tunes, demonstrating the possibilities 
of really practical counterpoint as 
applied to theater music. The or- 
ganists demonstrated in turn by giving 
him what is agented as an 
ovation. 

An informal luncheon was_ held 
after the meeting at a nearby cafe. 
The entire membership is now fever- 
ishly preparing for the Annual Frolic, 
« review of which will appear in these 
columns in a subsequent issue. 


ALASKA 
By Ernst KRAvTER 
PERHAPS it would be of interest to 
you to know that one of your sub- 
serihers plays a modern Kimball unit 


press 
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in The Empress Theater, Fairbanks, 
Alaska. If you can show me any place 
in the world that has an Unit organ 
and is farther north than 65 degrees, 
then I take a backseat; but until then 
Yours Truly is it. The organ a two- 
manual was installed last summer, and 
let me tell you it is not one that has 
been used elsewhere before, like the 
boats of the Alaska Steamship Com- 
pany, but is directly trom the manu- 
facturer. This little theater has a seat- 
ing capacity of over 700 and is abso- 
lutely modern in every way; even New 
York has not the edge on us, for its 
size. We are not the only ones, only 
we are the farthest north. . 
NEW YORK, N. Y. 
Wuirte Institute 
KIMBALL UNIT 
85 VIOLIN: Pedal 8,4; Accom. 

8, 4; Solo 16, 8, 4, 2. 

85 TIBIA: P 8; A 8, 4, 23 As 

8; S 16, 8, 4, 2. 

16’ 101 FLUTE: P 32r, 16, 8; A 16, 
dite : - 2; 8 8, 4, 224, 2, 13. 

8’ 61 KINURA: A 8; As 83818: 
V4. R4. S33. P 339, 

The percussion includes Glocken- 
spiel, Bells; the traps are Bass Drum, 
Tympani, Cymbal, Snare Drum tap 
and roll, Triangle, Tom Tom, Castanet, 
Tambourine, Chinese Block tap and 
roll, Shuffle, Bird. 

Pistons: P 2. A5. S5. The man- 
ual pistons are on double touch, the 
second touch affecting the Pedal stops. 


16’ 


16’ 


SECOND PRACTISE ORGAN 


In this case we give the pitch, num- 
ber of pipes, and, after the stop-name, 
the number of stops derived from each. 

’ 73 DIAPASON 6 
16’ 85 VIOLIN ONE 8 

8’ 73 VIOLIN TWO 5 

16’ 97 TIBIA 11 

16’ 101 FLUTE 11 

16° 73 TRUMPET 8 

16° 73 VOX HUMANA 4 

8’ 61 KINURA 2 
PIANOFORTE 6 
Other percuss‘on 11 
Traps 20 

V8 R8. S73. P 636. 

Two Creseendo Chambers 


STUDIO ORGAN, 3m. 


The largest of the instruments con- 
tains the same registers as above, with- 
out the Pianoforte. From these eight 
registers are derived 61 stops. Per- 
cuss-on and Traps complete tue instru- 
ment. Second Touch is used on all 
three instruments, and the pistons are 
on double touch, the second adding de- 
sired Pedal stops. Two of the organs 
are already installed; the console of 
the third was shipped in January; the 
fourth is prepared for and will be in- 
stalled as soon as the Institute needs 
i 
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WE CHOOSE this month to depart 
from our usual custom of giving gen- 
eral news of importance and confine 


PHILADELPHIA FRATERNITY OF 


Who resumed activities after a lapse of some seasons and are showing considerable signs of life. 
j in Philadelphia's theater world: standing, left to right: 
Leonard MucClain, 


photo shows a group of ‘stars’ 
} Willlam Klaiss, of the Stanley; Mr. 
Mr. L. Luberoft, of the Moller 


dent; Miss Hazel Ford, recording secretary. 


organization * a : 
Seated, left to right: Miss Mabel Harlan; Miss Jeanette Holenback; Mr. Otto Schmidt, presi- 


the remaining space to a condensed di- 
gest of radio activities. The usual de- 


partments wil be restored in the next. 


issue.—-THE Epirors. 

The Bennett Organ. Company is 
building a special broadcasting’ organ 
for WJAX at Jacksonville, Fla. 

Estey is represented in Boston on 
the air chiefly through the two half- 
hours from the Del Castillo Theater 


THEATER ORGANISTS 


Harry 
Harry 


Strand; Mr. D. 


Mr. William J. Stewart; Mr. 


McPoyle; 
Baraldi. 


School on Wednesdays and Thursdays 
at°1:30 when Mr. L. G. del Castillo 
plays tclephoned request numbers. 
“We happen to know that these are 
extremely popular as we have tried to 
get his telephone during the half- 
hour.” Both New York and Boston 
Estey Studio organs have become well- 
known over the radio. 

Hillgreen-Lane organs have. been 
represented on the air by the instru- 
ments in So. M.E. University, Dallas; 
First Presbyterian, Tulsa; Baptist 
Seminary, Fort Worth, over WBAP. 

Kilgen has broadeastings from 
KMOX and WEW, St. Louis Uni- 
versity; KLZ Denver; KOIL Council 
Bluffs; and in Shenandoah, Lowa, and 
Cincinnati. Other St. Louis organs 
in regular broadcasting service are 
those in Third Baptist, Fourth Scien- 
tist, and St. Francis Xavier. 

Moller Organs are known over the 
air from the Larkin organ in Buffalo, 
one of the large organs to go into in- 
dustrial plants. Other broadcasting 
via Miller are from theaters in Denver 
and Philadelphia, and many in_be- 
tween. 

Aeolian, Skinner, and Welte are each 
of them wellknown in the Metropolis 
for their past or present broadeastings 
trom their own studios. 

Mr. Sibley G. Pease, official Elks 
Temple organist in Los Angeles, 
broadeasts from the Temple over 
KNRC; Mr. Pease has been giving 
Angelus Temple radio recitals also; 
March 27th was the occasion of his 
97th recital at Elks Temple without 
repeating a number. Mr. Pease has. 
been appointed to St. James where he 
has a 4m and two choirs. 

Mr. Frederick D. Weaver of Pea- 
hody broadcasts over WBAL Thurs- 
days at 7:30. 
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Conservatory Notes 
Brief Items from the Places Where 
Organists are Made not Bom 


AMERICAN CONSERVATORY 


presented in its Second Annual Organ 
Concert, under the auspices of the 
Van Dusen Club, five members of the 
Club in a mixed program including 
Delamarter’s solo cantata for organ, 
viola, and tenor. Ernest Douglas’ 
Surre was also played, and Sowerby’s 
Comes AutuMN TIME. 


CURTIS INSTITUTE 
has abolished tuition fees and will in 
the future select its own students, ac- 
cepting only the most promising. 
Tuition has been $500 and the enroll- 
ment around 250 students. 
PEABODY 


has appointed Otto Ortmann as direct- 
or, succeeding the late Harold Ran- 
dolph. 

VELAZCO STUDIOS 


will soon conduct a unique experiment 
in broadcasting over WOR, when Mr. 
Emil Velazeo will render a program 
im quarter-tones. A console with a 
special set of manuals and with chan- 
ges in the existing pipes is now being 
constructed, from specifications fur- 
nished by Mr. Velazco, under the di- 
rection of Mr. Robert Pier Elliot. 
The program will be broadcast with 
the cooperation of Julian Carrillo, 
the Mexican composer, whose research- 
es along tonal lines have been revolu- 
tionary. Mr. Carrillo has composed 
two symphonies in quarter-, eighth-, 
and sixteenth-tones, and his work 
brought forth the statement from 
Leopold Stokowski that “with the 
sixteenths of tone vou are starting 
the musical epoch.” Mr. Carrillo’s 
researches have resulted in a system 
of writing with no special paper, and 
no staffs, cleffs, notes, ete. This is the 
music and the unique system which Mr. 
Velazeo will broadeast by radio from 
his organ studio as soon as the organ 
builders have overcome the mechanical 
difficulties involved in the console con- 
struction. 
THE WHITE INSTITUTE 


announces a special summer course to 
meet the needs of out-of-town organ- 
ists who can have but a limited time 
away from their positions during the 
vacation period. The Course is planned 
for ten one-hour lessons and will cover 
a period from two to ten weeks, aceord- 
ing to the student’s requirements. Mr. 
Lew White will supervise this special 
course personally and will make use 
of the Institute's screen and projec- 
tion-machine equipment. Brunswick 
is installing apparatus in the Institute 
to facilitate Mr. White’s recordings as 
an exclusive Brunswick artist. Future 
plans include the establishment of 
scholarships to meet the needs of un- 
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usually talented pupils lacking the 
means to study otherwise. The third 
organ is being installed by Kimball. 


New York 
THE ROXY has closed its first year 
of dispensing joy to mankind. Mr. 
Lew White still presides as chief or- 
ganist at the central of the three con- 
soles. 

Mr. Bruno Huhn, organist and com- 
poser, is recovering from the removal 
of his tonsils. 

The Russian Church held a memorial 
service to the late Arkhangelsky; the 
Russian Symphonie Choir, back after 
its completion of a four-year tour of 
the world, participated in the service. 

West Point Military Academy’s 
cadet choir under the direction of 
Mr. Frederick C. Mayer visited New 
York again and sang at St. Thomas’. 
There were 160 members and they 
came Saturday not to avoid the rush 
but to have a good time. 

What would your choir do if the 
platform broke down? In St. Paul’s, 
Brooklyn, that happened Feb. 17th. 
A soloist had just finished a number 
and as the choir rose to sing, the 
platform decided to go down, which 
it did immediately and without apol- 
ogy; such things do not bother a good 
choir, and immediately the noise died 
away the choir began its song. Mr. 
Harris, director, gets credit not only 
for a well disciplined choir but also 
for “beautiful tone, resonant and 
free” and ensemble work that is “vig- 
orous and clean.” 


Australia 
by 
ARTHUR 
SMYTH 
Official 
Representative 


MISS LILLIAN FROST, one of thie 
few Concert Organists we possess, bad 
a holiday in Europe and visited Ameri- 
ca on her return. In London she acted 
as organist at the City Temple and 
gave a few recitals. 

A course of Sunday evening Organ 
Recitals is being given in the Adelaide 
Town Hall by Mr. W. R. Knox, the 
City Organist. At a recent recital 
Mr. Knox played Cesar Franck’s 
Cuant Herorve and the War 
Marcu from “RiENz1”. 

This year has been graced by visits 
of several musicians of world-wide 
reputation, including Alda, Heifetz, 
Zimbalist, Paderewski, and Friedman. 
Melbourne is making a special effort 
to establish a permanent orchestra. 
The work of rebuilding the Hobart 
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(Tasmania) Town Hall organ is to be 
dealt with shortly, and tenders are to 
be called for. This is a matter that 
has needed attention for a very long 
time. The mechanism is obsolete, and 
the whole form of the instrument sad- 
ly requires bringing up-to-date. Re- 
marks which may well apply to the 
organs in the Town Halls of Adelaide, 
Brisbane, and Sydney. 


Britain 
by 
Dr. ORLANDO 
MANSFIELD 
Official © 


Representative 


DURIN G the fall of the year 1927 the 
three principal events in the world of 
British organ playing have been the 
jubilee of Dr. Kendrick Pyne as City 
Organist of Manchester, on September 
15th, on which occasion the veteran 
organist of 77 years gave three recitals 
in the Free Trade Hall to crowded 
and enthusiastic audiences; the ap- 
pointment of Dr. Bullock of Exeter 
Cathedral to be organist of West- 
minster Abbey; and the undertaking of 
the duties of organist of St. George’s 
Chapel, Windsor, by Sir Walford 
Davies. 

_ The tercentenary in 1928 of “the 
immortal dreamer” John Bunyan (pb. 
1628), and the anniversary of the com- 
pletion of the first part of his “Pil- 
grim’s Progress” (1678), has already 
aroused considerable interest on both 
sides of the Atlantic. Amongst the 
evidences of this interest is the publi- 
eation of a Cantata, designed for 
smaller church choirs of moderate 
ability, entitled “Tur Tinker or Bep- 
FORD”, the music by the writer of these 
notes. 

In the domain of music literature 
the great event has been the publica- 
tion of a third edition of the late Sir 
George Grove’s monumental Diction- 
ary of Music and Musicians. Con- 
cerning the literary style and general 
accuracy of the work as a whole, as 
well as concerning the prevailing char- 
acter of its printing, binding, engrav- 
ing, ete., it would be impossible to 
speak except in terms of highest com- 
mendation. The first few volumes of 
this edition are, at the time of writing, 
“in the public domain”; while the sins 
of commission are few, those of 
omission are considerable. For in- 
stance, the life of Handel, by Scott 
Goddard, consists for the most part 
of a record and comparison of the 
statements and hypotheses of recent 
writers rather than a bold personal 
opinion based upon established or dis- 
covered facts. Far too much space 
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has been devoted to mediocre mediae- 
val and Continental musicians, also to 
singers Who are not always musicians 
and in whose careers musicians are 
often only very faintly interested. 
Then, on the other hand, although we 
were distinctly informed that no com- 
poser of a few hymn tones would be 
included in this musical Pantheon, 
space is found for that pioneer of 
American psalmody, William Billings, 
and for John Arnold, the 18th century 
compiler of numerous psalmodic crud- 
ities; while the name of such a writer 
as Josiah Booth, in some respects the 
finest composer of hymn tunes in the 
latter part of the last century, is con- 
spieuous by its absence. Mr. Henry 
Davey, ihe first man to write a real 
history of British music, and the first 
to set in its proper light the story of 
music during the Commonwealth, is 
unnoticed, thus creating the suspicion 
that this disregard might be due to 
Mr. Davey’s severe criticism of the 
second edition of the Dictionary. Nor 
do organists fare much better, for 
while a comparatively short notice is 
given of that unrivalled executant and 
distinguished organ composer, W. T. 
Best, Mr. Ellingford, the present oc- 
eupier of Best’s position at St. 
George’s Hall, Liverpool, is ignored, 
although mention is made of Mr. H. 
Goss-Custard, the present organist of 
Liverpool Cathedral, and of his broth- 
er, Reginald; while Mr. Cunningham, 
of the Birmingham Town Hall, is only 
referred to by name and that in a 
record of the musical activities of his 
adopted city. This, together with 
some other omissions, deepens the 
conviction that what is needed, almost 
as much as a third edition of Grove’s 
Dictionary, is a comprehensive one of 
British Music and Musicians, an en- 
largement in scope and idea, and a 
bringing up to date of that fine work 
the British Musical Biography of 
Brown and Stratton (1897), always 
provided that such a work were kept 
free from the snobishness and class 
prejudice which is the curse of so 
much of the musical, artistic, and 
literary life of Great Britain and 
many other countries. 


Chicago 


by 
Lester W. 
GROOM 
Official 
Representative 


THE FESTIVAL SERVICE at St. 
James’ Episcopal, sung by combined 
choirs of 150, was enjoyable and 
showed good preparation and inspired 
direction. Theologiecally, it had sev- 
eral indications that the director was 


not a student of church ritual and 
custom. One of these was the singing 
ot Hymn 266, “Ye Watchers and Ye 
Holy Ones.” Alleluia Saturday (this 
year February 4th) was the last day 
on which Catholics and Episcopalians 
should sing Alleluia until Easter Day. 
To disregard that, places a ceremonial 
church in as awkward a position as a 
musician would be who would sing 
“Q Promise Me” at a funeral. 

Which reminds us that, to one who 
follows the meaning of the church 
year as if it were the present instead 
of the past, there is something in- 
congruous in the singing of the 
“CRUCIFIXION” on Easter afternoon. 

A frolic at the home of Lily Wad- 
hams Moline, tormer Subdean of the 
Illinois A.G.O., again established this 
lady’s reputation as one of the chief 
joy-makers of the Guild—the solemn 
serious A.G.O. to whom fun and play 
are almost bootleggery. The guests 
proved their appreciation of her hos- 
pitality by staying until after mid- 
night. 

Mr. Wilhelm Middelschulte again 
moved the hearts of his listeners, 
trained and untrained, to profound 
admiration and warm appreciation in 
his recital at Bethany Reformed, 
Roseland. And this in spite of the 
presence on his program of the famous 
Liszt Ap Nos tone-poem. 

The Apollo Club’s ninth perform- 
ance of the Bach “Mass” in B minor 
scored a distinct success, according to 
the audience, the erities, and the box 
office. The “Mass” used to be a diffi- 
cult proposition to sell; it is now nec- 
essary to secure good seats somewhat 
in advance. One of the novelties of 
Mr. Wild’s arrangement was the use 
of the organ and orchestra for the 
choruses, and the piano and orchestra 
for the solos. 

It is a pleasure to record that the 
new position of the choir at the 
Church of the Ascension, described 
several months ago, has been ‘highly 
successful both in its aid to congre- 
gational singing and also to promote 
the religious atmosphere by eliminat- 
ing the personality of the choristers. 
Allow me to record at the same time 
that contrary to usual expectations the 
new organ went right on through the 
Christmas and dedication services, and 
all the services since, without a cipher 
or breakdown of any sort. This is 
quite a record for an organ of 50 
stops which was erected and completed 
within twelve days. It is an M. P. 
Moller. 

If I may encroach on Mr. Barnes’ 
department for a minute, I wish to 
record that it is becoming a common 
thing for organ builders to install 
theater organs without couplers, 
which they think appropriate because 
few theater organists know what a 
coupler is. But for a builder to in- 
stall an organ in Church or concert 
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hall without couplers is, in our hum- 
ble opinion, asinine. Until some 
better system than the present one of 
unifying is devolved, couplers are in- 
dispensable for artistic performance. 
But, as Mr. Wild once informed a 
gathering of organists and_ builders, 
there are few builders who would not 
build an organ all of sixteen-foot 
stops, if that was what the buyer de- 
manded. . 


Cleveland 


HEIDEMANN 
O ficial 
Representative 


I’M HUMP-BACKED and have to 
buy a tin ear from looking and lis- 
tening for a bit of organ news for this 
month. 

Henry F. Anderson gave a recital 
Feb. 27 in Emmanuel Chureh; Irene 
Vaigl, organist, and Geo. Stump, 
tenor, assisted him. Miss Vaigl, one 
of our younger organists, having 
spent several years in the theater line, 
has now gone in for the better work; 
she received ‘her A.A.G.O. a short time 
ago. 

The new La Salle opened March Ist 
with Frank Mismas as guest organist 
on the 2m Wurlitzer. 

A special musicale of Bach and 
Handel was broadcast for the benefit 
of the junior and senior high schools; 
the works of these composers was ex- 
plained in the schools and on the 27 
an organ recital of Pre-Bach compo- 
sitions was played over WHK. Arthur 
Quimby, curator of music at the 
Museum of Art, explained each num- 
ber informally before playing it. On 
the Wednesday before, voice, violin 
and piano solos of the two composers 
were broadcast. 


Detroit 


Representative 


THE outstanding event in February 
was the Bohemian Club’s “Opus a 
as the program had it. The resources 
of the Consistory section of the great 
Masonic Temple were marshalled to 
the limit to give every comfort and 
the most delightful background to a 
program that puts Detroit in- the 
front rank of musically and socially 
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CLASS A CHIMES 


| but they are worth more 


THE REUTER 


The Reuter Pipe Organ 
is an organ of distinctive 
merit; one that is built 
strictly upon a basis of 


quality. 
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Note particularly the 
sparkling, bell-like 
quality of tone in 
the upper register. 
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THE REUTER ORGAN CO. 
LAWRENCE, KANSAS 
Good Cathedral Chimes 
will outlast even the Organ 
itself. The satisfying tone 
quality of the genuine 


DEAGAN 


Class A Chimes remains 
long after the slight addi- 
tional first cost has been 
entirely forgotten. There is 
real economy in Quality. 
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NATALE BALBIANI & CO. 
Milano - New York 
IMPORTED ARTISTIC PIPE ORGANS 


for Churches and Halls 


ALBIANI ORGANS of all sizes have been erected in 
most of the important centers of Europe, Asia, Africa, 
Central and South America. 

The first mammoth five manual electric Balbiani o:gan in 
America was dedicated with great success in the Church of 
St. Vincent Ferrer (66th Street and Lexington Avenue) New 
York City, on May 9th, 1926. 

With equal success, several other smaller Balbiani organs 
have been installed: — 

St. Patrick's Church, Hartford, Conn. 

Monastery of the Visitation, Riverdale, N. Y. 

Convent of Jesus and Mary, New York City. 

St. Rosalia’s Church, Pittsburgh, Pa. 

St. Rose of Lima, Newark, N. J. 

St. Joseph, New York City. And a number of others 
for different centers in the United States are now on the way 
to completion. 

New orders for Balbiani organs to be delivered during 
1928 and 1929 are now solicited. 

The N. Balbiani Organ Co. produces the most artistic, 
modern and mechanically perfect instruments built of the finest 
material and voiced by great artists. 
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Organ Percussions are 
supplied only through 
the Organ Builder or 
Maintenance Expert. 
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J.C. Deagan Inc. 
Established 18SU 
4217 Ravenswood Avenue +« Deagan Building 
CHICAGO, U.S.A. 


For particulars address 
INSTITUTE OF CONCERT VIRTUOSI 
853 Carnegie Hall New York City 
Sole agent of the N. Balbiant & Co. of Milano, Italy 
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resourceful cities. At 6.30 the club 
and about 700 guests sat down to a 
banquet in the Crystal ballroom. At 
about 8 they moved to the Consistory 
Cathedral, one of the most beautiful 
and adequately appointed auditoriums 
in the country, with a seating capacity 
of 2000, a great stage, marvellous 
scenery, a fine Skinner, where they 
found a large Symphony Orchestra 
gathered from the students of the 
musi¢ departments of our high schools 
which had been trained to the last pos- 
sible degree. I heard many musicians 
not club members, and all the news- 
paper critics, rave over the accom- 
plishment of Arthur H. Searle, an or- 
ganist of wonderful ability who has 
become so wrapt in the work of his 
talented city school musicians that 
he ‘has practically abandoned the or- 
gan to devote himself to this branch 
of our public school system. 

The program opened with Marshall 
Pease and Sam Slade, veteran choir 
singers and singing teachers, in a very 
clever skit written for the occasion 
by Al Weeks of the newspaper frater- 
nity. Mr. Pease started to tell the 
audience why we desired an endow- 
ment fund which they by their pres- 
ence were helping create to aid mu- 
sicians in temporary or permanent dif- 
ficulties, when Mr. Slade as Schubert 
appeared and eloquently asseverated 
the ability of the musician to care for 
his own, poor tho’ he might be, and 
offered of his poverty a financial mite. 
The curtains rolled back and we had 
a beautiful rendition of the Schubert 
“FORELLEN” Quintet. 

Next under the baton of Edward B. 
Mannville (organist) was sung Dam- 
rosch’s immortal “DANNY DEEVER” 
by Mareus Kellerman and a male 
chorus with orchestra. Then came a 
seintillating Surre DE BALLET com- 
posed for the occasion by Henri 
Matheys and danced by a beautifully 
dressed and trained ballet under Theo- 
dore Smith. This and the succeeding 
number, a FANTASY PRELUDE IN A 
GREEK MopE by Bendetson Netzorg, 
the sterling pianist president of the 
Club, were written for the occasion 
and showed that the Club has really 
potential resources in the line of com- 
posers. Both Mr. Matheys and Mr. 
Netzorg conducted their own works. 
The first part of the program closed 
with the Church scene from Gounod’s 
“Faust”, your Correspondent at the 
organ, and the Orchestra under Arthur 
Searle. 

So it was nearly a church musicians’ 
performance, for Mareus Kellerman 
is an organist and the chorus were 
largely choir singers. It was the most 
cumulative musical evening it has ever 
heen my lot to enjoy. So great an 
impression has ic made that I under- 
stand the Detroit Symphony is to re- 
neat Mathey’s Barrier and Netzorg’s 
Fantasy-PRELUDE. 


Organ recitals have been given at 
the Art Institute by Alle Zuidema, of 
the Jefferson Ave. Pres., Robert Cato, 
who has won a Scholarship at the 
Curtis Institute in the City of Brother- 
ly Love, and Charles L. Wuerth of the 
Woodward Ave. Baptist. My health 
has kept me away to my regret. 

We look for all organists here at 
the Guild Convention in June and can 
promise an orgy of things organistic. 


Harrisburg 
by 
Wituiam E. 
BRETZ 
Official 
Representative 


THE CHOIR of Messiah Lutheran, 
under the direction of Mrs. Lee Izer, 
with Mrs. Emma Hoffman at the con- 
sole, presented various Lenten can- 
tatas each Sunday evening during 
Lent. There was also a special Len- 
ten musical service on Good Friday 
night. 

Mr. William R. Stonesifer, of St. 
John’s Lutheran, Steelton, gave a re- 
cital on the new organ in the Colonial 
Park Reformed. 

Mr. J. Herbert Springer, of St. 
Matthew’s Lutheran, Hanover, gave 
the first of his series of Lenten re- 
citals on the 1st. Mr. Springer was 
also heard in recital at St. Stephen’s 
P. E. on the 25th. 

Among the outstanding Sunday 
evening musical services of unusual 
interest have been noted those at Pine 
St. Presbyterian under Mr. Frank A. 
McCarrell; at Camp Curtin M. E. 
under Miss Violette Cassel; and at 
First Church of God with Miss Irene 
Coble at the console. 


by 
Martin W. 
BusH 
Official 
Representative 


THE NEBRASKA M.T 

its last three annual conventions, hav- 
ing conducted master-class confer- 
ences by leading artists of the country 
in the subjects of voice, piano, and 
violin, are this season experimenting 
in the addition of an organist. The 
convention this year held in Omaha 
in March, enlisted the services of Mr. 
Charles Galloway of St. Louis in a 
lecture-recital for orgenists and stu- 
dents. 


Jan. 29th, Mrs. Louise Shadduck 
Zabriskie, F.A.G.O., gave her 32nd 
recital at the First Presbyterian, 
featurmg a movement from Barnes’ 
Tuirp SuITE. 

Feb. 8th your Representative gave 
the dedicatory recital on the 3-30 
Moller at Central United Presbyterian, 
the program including Handel’s B-flat 
CONCERTO. 

Mr. Ben Stanley of Trinity Cathe- 
Gral has completed ‘his 21st series of 
Sunday afternoon Lenten recitals. 

At the Rialto the Vitaphone has, 
temporarily at least, dispensed with 
the services of orchestra and organists. 
Is this a ease of handwriting on the 
wall? 

The last two concerts by the Omaha 
Symphony, Sandor Harmati conduc- 
tor, have featured Pablo Casals, cell- 
ist, and Richard Crooks, tenor, the 
latter participating in a Wagnerian 


program. 


Portland 


by 
FREDERICK W. 
GoopRICcH 
Official 
Representative 


THE ORGAN in St. David’s Episcopal 
has been entirely rebuilt by Guenther. 
The old instrument has a romantic 
history. Built by Hook & Hastings 
in the middle of last century, it was 
shipped around the Horn from Bos- 
ton to be installed in the old Trinity 
Chureh. When that edifice was so 
seriously damaged by fire as to be un- 
fit for further use, the organ escaped 
damage and was purchased by St. 
David’s and removed to the new po- 
sition some twenty-five years ago. A 
serious fire attacked St. David’s a few 
months ago and the organ was badly 
damaged. The reconstruction by 
Guenther will give it a new lease of 
life. Tom Taylor, organist of St. Da- 
vid’s, is a hard worker and a conscien- 
tious musician. 

The Dominican Church of the Holy 
Rosary is to have a new organ. This 
is a very largely attended church in 
the eastern part of the city. The new 
Central Presbyterian has acquired the 
Kimball, for several years past in the 
Rivoli Theater. This is a good sub- 
stantial instrument of the old style 
and was dedicated by the writer a few 
years ago when the Rivoli was known 
as the National. Central Presbyterian 
has always had good standards in its 
musie. 

Forty selected pianists, among 
whom were four organists (popularly 
supposed to be incapable of playing 
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What did you Do? 


We worked diligently in your behalf, creating a magazine of honest opinion 
on matters organistic. We lost some advertising because we could not con- 
scientiously and would not deceivingly continue to contribute to the myth 
that the American product is inferior to the imported. We lost some other 
advertising because we could not conscientiously and would not underhand- 
edly give anybody a string on our text pages. 


We knew you wouldn’t stand for it very long— 


so we, feeling exactly as righteous and self-respectful as you feel, cut the 
whole business and paid the bill right from the start. 


In Spite of this -- 


we are handing you herewith more pages than we handed you last year. Why? 
Because at heart the best men and the best firms in the organ world, professional and 
commercial, are honest and deal fairly with you and with us, and they have supported 
this magazine so liberally with subscriptions and advertising that—well, here’s the 
increase, printed and bound, and handed over to you each month. What we in our 
own editorial office do not write is signed for you by the men and women who do write 
it: and if it’s not written by any of the scattered members of our big family, then we 
put it in quotations and you know that though we did not write it we deemed it worthy 
of your notice none the less. 


Now just what did you do about all this ? 


We want subscribers. 
But we're bashful! 


Besides, we're very busy; very, very busy. If we have to stop assembling and editing 
and printing magazines for you we can take time to go gunning for subscribers. But 
then who'll make the magazine for us? Nobody. It doesn’t work that way. Getting 
subscribers—please excuse our saying so—is your duty. It ought to be your pleasure 
too. Whai would your community think of organists in general if every organist in 
your city were 50% more keen about his job? That’s all this magazine does; makes 
its readers more keen about their jobs. Do the employers know it? Trust them for 
that. Salaries reflect it ultimately? Just look at our correspondence files! Secrets 
we daren’t reveal about our own subscribers—but they do tell us. They think we are 
their friends. We try hard to be. So they tell us, hundreds of them, all about how 
it goes with them. Yes we want more subscribers. What will you do about it? At 
least you can tell every organist you meet about some of the articles you've read in this 
magazine, describe some of the gigantic or world-famed consoles you've seen pictured 
and described, tell intimately how the famous organists of our day look (for you've 
seen their pictures in our pages), and make them jealous by a mere hint of the store of 
interesting information you have at your command and they don’t have because they, 
unlike you, have not been alert enough to join the T.A.O. Family. Don’t try to sell 
them a subscription. People don’t want to be sold anything. Just prove to them that 
you are a better-informed organist than they. Then be kind enough to tell them how 
you grew that way. 


Please do that TODAY! —and every day this year. 


Cie ee en ek ee oe Ok 
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the piano), gave a most unique perfor- 
mance on twenty Steinway Grands in 
the Municipal Auditorium. Willem 
van Hoogstraten conducted the ensem- 
ble. A very goodly sum was realized 
for the Young Artists Fund of the 
Oregon Federation of Musical Clubs. 

Distinguished musicians continue to 
visit us. This month we have had 
Bela Bartok, next month it will be 
Maurice Ravel, and in March we are 
to have Mary Garden and the Chicago 
Grand Opera Company. It is interest- 
ing to note (I am very proud of this) 
that the Portland District of the Ore- 
gon Musie Teachers’ Association is one 
of the hundred guarantors to the fund 
for assuring this visit. 

Willem van Hoogstraten is to stay 
with us for three more years as con- 
ductor of the Portland Symphony. The 
contract is signed and the rumors are 
at rest. 

The organ in the Municipal Audi- 
torium is not being used for the Sun- 
day Afternoon concerts this season. 
The Tax Commission sat down upon 
the City Commissioners for spending 
too much money and in consequence 
they have not dared to pay the fees 
exacted by the organists for taking 
part in the programs. 


Philadelphia 


By Epwarp R. Tourtson 
Official Representative 


PHILADELPHIA is in the midst of 
2 very active season, organically 
speaking. Rollo Maitland has com- 
pleted his third annual series of Feb- 
ruary Saturday afternoon recitals, 
Church of New Jerusalem. Special 
soloists assisted each concert. Men- 
tion must be made of the third; it is 
doubted if Mr. Maitland’s technical 
skill and orchestral registration ‘have 
ever been surpassed, and Mr. Maitland 
again excelled himself in improvising 
« sonata upon themes submitted by 
prominent Philadelphia musicians. 

Feb. 15th N. Lindsay Norden played 
the last in a series of 5 recitals at 
First Presb., Germantown. The other 
four recitalists were Rollo Maitland, 
S. Wesley Sears, Henry Fry, and 
Wm. S. Thunder. 

An interesting Guild Service (75th) 
occurred at Bethlehem Pres. on Feb. 
20, under direction of Mrs. Edward 
Philip Linch, organist of the church. 
The choir sang Evans’ “LEAD KINDLY 
Ligut”, Perry’s “SEEK YE THE Lorp”, 
Briant’s “Come Now LET us REASON 
ToceTHER”, and Mendelssobn’s “HEAR 
wy PRAYER”. James C. Warhurst, 
Harry Banks, and H. Palmer Lippin- 
cott were the organists, at the 4m 
Moller. 

The American Organ Players Club’s 
611th recital was given in Carmel 
Pres., Edge Hill, Feb. 13th. Freder- 
ick Stanley Smith, A.A.G.O., organist 
of the Church, played a group of his 


own works. William T. Timmings, 
F.A.G.0O., likewise played a group of 
original compositions. Catharine Stoc- 
quart, A.A.G.O., also participated by 
playing Bach, Rachmaninoff, McCollin, 
and Widor. She also played, at the 
piano, First Movement of Grieg, Am 
Concrrro, with Mr. Smith at the 
organ. 

Melvin B. Goodwin, of St. Ambrose 
Episcopal, played the 612th recital of 
the Club Feb. 23rd. 

Harry C. Banks, Jr., organist of 
Girard College, outlined four splendid 
recitals for Feb. 5, 19, March 4, 18, 
on the 4m Austin in the High School 
Auditorium of the College. Those 
assisting: Weltzin Blix, basso; W. Le 
Roy Anspach, pianist; Earl Pfouts, 
violinist; and the College Junior 
Chorus of 100 boys directed by Bruce 
A. Carey. Mr. Banks’ numbers are 
chosen from Bach, Wagner, Stouginton, 
Franck, Merkel, Debussy, Strawinsky, 
und others including a half dozen 
Phila. composers. 

Several social events of the season 
must not be overlooked. Frank R. 
Watson, noted architect, very gener- 
ously turned over his home to the 
Penna. Guild. A most delightful 
evening was hhad by the fifty or more 
attendants. Perhaps the most inter- 
esting nook in the house was the attic 
(not the cellar), where there is a 3m 
Austin. The tone descends through a 
grill, down the stairway. 

Newell Robinson, organist at Grace 
Church, Mt. Airy, secured the use of 
the Chureh Parlor where he, Jas. 
Warhurst, Misses Griffenburg, Monroe, 
Stoequart and others served a delic- 
ious buffet supper FREE. Notwith- 
standing the bold type, only 40 per- 
sons attended. The others missed a 
great time. 

Mr. Robinson made a real Santa, and 
there were movies ’n everything. 

In conclusion, and seriously, the 
Testimonial Dinner to Dr. Ward on 
Feb. 23rd at the Belgravia was‘a fine 
affair. It was in commemoration of 
Dr. Ward’s completion of 40 years as 
organist of St. Mark’s Luth-ran. 
Warden Frank L. Sealey and Fred- 
erick Schlieder of New York were 
among those present. Many congrat- 
ulatory letters were read ineluding 
those of Ralph Kinder, S. Wesley 
Sears, Dr. Geo. Henry Day, Lvynn- 
wood Farnam, Perey Chase Miller, 
Reginald McCall, S. E. Gruenstein, 
and His Honor, T. Seott Buhrman. 
Manv more years of success to Dr. 
Ward! 


St. Louis News Summary 
By N. WELLS 
Offiical Representative 
MR. ERNEST R. KROEGER an- 
nounced a series of lectures on Mu- 
sical Appreciation for 16 successive 


Tuesdays beginning Feb. 7. The sub- 
jects were: The Sonata Form, the 
Symphony, Folk Songs, Dance Forms, 
The Song, Small Instrumental Forms, 
Polyphonic Forms, the Orchestra, the 
Symphonic Poem, the Opera, Descrip- 
tive Music, Sacred Music, Chamber 
Music, and Modern Music. What is 
being so ably done here by Mr. Kroe- 
ger is done also in other towns and 
cities. One has more opportunity 
than ever to hear good musie and to 
learn how to appreciate it more and 
better. If ever we are becoming a 
musical nation, we’re on the way. 
But the old conflict between good and 
evil is still on, muck musie is heard 
today that is not good—no good! 

Feb. 9 the famous St. Olaf Choir 
from Northfield gave two concerts in 
St. Louis under the direction of Mr. 
Christiansen. These concerts are mas- 
ter lessons in a cappella singing. 
The singers set a high standard by 
which others are measured. Are our 
singers, soloists as well as choristers, 
learning too much on instrumental ae- 
companiment? Doesn’t a violinist, for 
instanee, study his instrument without 
the support of an accompanying in- 
strument, as the piano? Why? 
Think it over. Will we perhaps 
achieve purer tone, purer intonation, 
better balance, if our choirs do more 
a cappella work? , 

Dr. Perey B. Eversden first vice- 
president of tie N.A.O. and _ state 
president for Missouri, played a ded- 
icatory program at St. Peter’s Church 
in Omaha Feb. 5. A busy man! 

Mr. Ernest R. Kroeger gave a lec- 
ture recital Feb. 23 under the auspices 
of the Progressive Teachers’ College, 
his daughter, Miss Louise Krueger, 
assisting, singing as one number her 
fathers composition “INNISFAIL”, the 
words by Keats. 

Russian folk songs and folk dances 
given in the parish house of the 
Chureh of the Holy Communion for 
the benefit of the Russian Orthodox 
Church of St. Michael and the Areh- 
angel on Feb. 16 received enthusiastic 
praise from at least one music critic. 
The choir is trained by the Rev. 
Joseph A. Hunchak. 

Feb. 26 young Mrs. Gertrude Jandes 
played an interesting Lenten program 
at Jesus Evangelieal Chureh. She 
was ably assisted by her brother Mr. 
Kurt Simon. Both are a credit to 
their teacher, Mr. W. Wismar. 

Mr. Hugo Hagen had his pupils 
give a recital under the auspices of 
the A.G.O. for the henefit of the local 
chapter; a neat little sum flowed into 
the treasury of the Guild. 

The February meeting of the A.G.O. 
was held at the Grand Avenue Metho- 
dist through the courtesy of the or- 
ganist, Mr. William Rushing. After 
the business meeting a program was 
presented at the Missouri School for 
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the Blind. Three piano solos were 
played, and several numbers were 
sung by the chorus which is being 
taught and coached by a teacher who 
is blind herself. The piano numbers 
were well played and the chorus sang 
surprisingly well. Mr. Edgar L. Me- 
Fadden and his talented pupil, Miss 
Wilhelmina Nordman, played Mr. 
Kroeger’s Surre for organ and piano. 


Youngstown 
By Ina F. Hazen 
Special Correspondent 


YOUNGSTOWN has acquired two 
new theater organs since our last 
writing, one a 3m Kimball having ten 
sets of pipes, the first of that make 
to be installed in this City, I believe. 
It is located in the new State Theater 
and was opened by Edward Benedict 
of Chicago. The second, at the new 
Cameo is a 2m Kilgen. We under- 
stand that a Kilgen has been pur- 
chased for the new Ohio Theater also. 

Evergreen Presbyterian has a new 
Hillgreen-Lane, rather incomplete as 
yet but with provisions for future en- 
largement and equipped with a 3m 
console. 

The writer attended Firmin Swin- 
nen’s recital at the Scottish Rite 
Cathedral at New Castle recently. 
This was Mr. Swinnen’s fourth at the 
same place this season and the fact 
that a large crowd was present speaks 
well for his ability to please the 
people. He does it by playing the 
things they like to thear. Profession- 
ally of course we should have pre- 
ferred a more solid diet. The organ, 
a 4m Moller installed last fall and ded- 
icated by Mr. Swinnen, is provided 
with an automatic player. 

Mrs. Anna Gillen, popular local 
organist, who has been coaching with 
New York artists, is now organist at 
the Hotel Barbizon in Boston where 
She gives frequent recitals. 

Frank Fuller, at St. John’s Episco- 
pal, has been presenting his choir of 
boys and men in a series of monthly 
musicales. The list of cantatas in- 
cludes “THE Lire EVERLASTING”, 
Matthews; “BreTHLEHEM”, Maunder; 
“THE CONVERSION oF Sr. Pav”, 
Matthews; “Tur Darkest Hover”, 
Moore; and “From Oniver to Car- 
VARY”, Maunder. 

Mr. Fuller is one of the busiest 
meh in Youngstown. In addition to 
his male choir of forty voices he di- 
rects a ladies choir, teaches a class of 
crgan pupils and takes part in local 
musical activities outside of his im- 
mediate sphere. He has a 3m Skinner 
at. St. John’s. 

Thos. Webber has been pleasing 
large audiences at the weekly forum 
meetings in Stambaugh Auditorium 
with his recitals of well chosen organ 
musie each Sunday afternoon. 
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PERSONAL NOTES 
W. HENRY BAKER has succeeded Paul 
Knarr at the Feeley Theater, Hazleton, Pa. 
_ WM. RIPLEY DORR, Wilshire Presbyter- 
ian, Los Angeles, gave a program of compo- 
Sitions by Mr. Dion W. Kennedy on Feb. 
19th when Mr. Kennedy was present as the 
guest of the church. The choir Sang three 
numbers and Mr. Kenn2dy improvised the 
prelude and postlude. 

EDWARD EIGENSCHENK, assistant to 
Mr. Frank Van Dusen, at the American Con- 
servatory, Chicago, has gone to Paris for a 
year’s study. 4 

DUDLEY WARNER FITCH of St. Paul’s 
Cathedral, Los Angeles, arranged a series of 
daily recitals during Lent by guest organists. 

DANIEL A. HIRSCHLER was director for 
the Spring Music Festival at the College of 
Emporia when “THE MESSIAH” and Parker’s 
“HORA NOVISSIMA” were sung and Braslau 
and Grainger were recitalists in two separate 
events—a total of four concerts. 

CARLETON A. JAMES, of Keith’s, Syra- 
cuse, N. Y., was organist four times with 
the Syracuse Symphony under  Shavitch’s 
baton during the season. 

ARTHUR L. MANCHESTER is giving a 
special summer course for singing teachers, 
in Asheville, N. C. Mr. Manchester wrote a 
series of Lessons on voice training for these 
pages a few years ago and is resuming with 
another series; he is author of an invaluable 
book on the same subject. 

GUSTAF G. LIETZKE of Denver, said to 
have been private organist to the late Kaiser, 
was seriously injured when a fire consumed 
a trunk of photos and mementos he was per- 
using—the photos included autographs of 
European royalty. 

DUNCAN S. MERWYNNE, Pasadena, 
Calif., was one of the guest recitalists in St. 
Paul’s Cathedral, Los Angeles, in a program 
to be noted later in the prover column. 

MR. W. J. WAKEFIELD is now with St. 
Paul’s Church, Poughkeepsie, N. Y., where 
he plays the organ and Mrs. Wakefield mana- 
ges the two choirs, 25 -dults and 40 children. 
Mrs. Wakefield is also the soprano soloist. 
Mr. Wakefield was formerly organist-director 
at the Church of onr Father, Newburgh. 

HOMER P. WHITFORD of Dartmouth 
won first place for his Glee Club in the In- 
tercolleciate Association contests in Carnegie 
Hall, New York, March 10th. Dartmouth, 
Yale, and Wesleyan have each won the cham- 
pionship twice so that if one of the trio 
wins it again it gains permanent possession 
of the trophv. 

FFRRTTARY RECTTALS 
MISS KATHFRINE ROSSLER: Feb. 
Trinity Luthersn, Reading, Pa. 

MISS LILLTAN CARPENTER: Feb. 23. 
Salem Evangelical, Quincy, Ill., auspices of 
Quirev N.A.O. x 

DOTIGLAS CLARKE: Feb. 19, Westmin- 
ster, Winnineg, Can., for C.C.O. 

C. HAROLD EINECKE: Feb. 26, Salem 
Evaneelical. Quincy, Ill., 24th program. 

MISS ANNA BLANCHE FOSTER: Feb. 
22. Congregational, Redlands, Calif., Austin 
rebuilt. 

MISS GLADYS HOLLINGSWORTH: Feb. 
7, First Methodist, Wilmington, Calif., Reuter 
organ. n 

ROLLO MAITLAND: 
salem, Philadelphia, Pa, 

ADOLPH STEUTERMAN: Feb. 26, Cal- 
vary Episcopal, Memphis, Tenn., 60th recital ; 


also March 25th. — 
HARRY A. SYKES: Feb. 19, Trinity 
Lutheran, Lancaster, Pa., 100th Anniversary 
of Bible School; 1000 in audience. 
H. L. YERRINGTON: Feb. 27, First Con- 


26, 


Feb. 25, New Jeru- 


gregational, Norwich, Conn., 47th annual re- 
cital. 
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MUSICALES 
MR. THEODORE BEACH is giving a series 
of monthly musicales in St. Andrew’s, which 
began Jan, sth in a program of Wagner, 
Spohr, Bach, etc. Feb. 12th the program 
was made up of Widor, Calkin, Mendelssohn, 
and Bach. It is a boychoir of 30 voices. 

DR. GEORGE HENRY DAY’S boychoir 
of 60 sang his “Digs Irak” at Christ Church, 
Rochester, March 11, and in St. Mark’s on 
the 18th when the choir was entertained by 
the ladies of St. Mark’s, 

MRS. KATE ELIZABETH FOX, of the 
First Congregational, Dalton, Mass., gave a 
series of postludial recitals during the season, 
which will be quoted from in other columns. 

MR. JOHN VAN VORST, Brainerd Pres- 
byterian, Easton, Pa., gave a George B. 
Nevin service Feb. 19th, including the can- 
tatas “THE GIFT oF GoD’ and “THE WALK 
TO EMMANUS”, 


WESTFIELD CONGREGATIONAL 
CHOIR CONCERT 
A RECITAL given by the Choirs of the Con- 
gregational Church, Westfield, N. J., was one 
in which Sea Songs predominated. They sang 
with splendid tone and the choral blend to- 
gether with the dynamic shadings were delight- 
ful. The choir consists of four soloists, 25 
boys and girls, and 20 men and women. The 
combination is one seldom found, but it ought 
to be used extensively. The effect was inspir- 
ational. Miss Grace Leeds Darnell is di- 
rector.—RACE LEE 
GENERAL NOTES 
NORDICA ASSOCIATION, Farmington, 
Maine, is making progress in raising funds 
to purchase the birthplace of the famous 
We do not always remember that an 


singer. 

American singer achieved such fame. 
TRINITY CHURCH, Halifax; N. S., was 

destroyed by fire early in March. Mr. 


William Roche, organist of the church, well- 
known to T.A.O. readers, lives one block 
from his church; he was awakened by the 
noise of the engines driving by, and upon 
investigation discovered that his church was 
burning. When he reached the scene he tried 
to reach the switchboard through the audi- 
torium but was driven beck. Entering 
through the chancel he was able to put on the 
lights there, and when the firemen broke 
the chancel floor they discovered the basement 
under the organ a roaring furnace. The new 
music cabinet and its contents, worth about 
$125, was carried out, and when Mr. Roche 
got to the console to save his music there 
he found the flemes already coming up 
through the pedal clavier. The Boychoir Revue 
lost all its scenery for the spring show, worth 
about $100. 

ORGANS AND PRIZE-FIGHTS went to 
gether in Cleveland when the 5-150 Skinner 
in the Auditorium was used between rounds. 
“Bing would go the glove. his beak would 
hit the canvas, and then, ah then. soft music 
on the Nux Vomica while thev picked up the 
bleeding carcass.” And in Cleveland tool 

WESTERN N. Y. GUILD presented four 
eveonists in 21 rrmbers in Monroe Ave. 
M.E., Rochester, Feb. 27: Mr. 
Fischer, Mr. W. Thompson, 
Grevee Miller, Mr. Guy Hague. 

CENTRAIT, OHTO GUILD gave a Public 
Service in St. Penl’s. Columbus. Feb. 26th, 
with organ solos by Mr. F. L. Mehaffey, Mr. 
Rrevton Stark, and Mr, F. C.. Meyer: Miss 
Jessie Crane presided for the  process- 
jane] and recessional. The enthems were 
Mammeit’s “Gop Re MErciruL” and Spick- 
er’s “Trrsen IN THE LORD”. ’ 

FRATERNITIES and individuals submitting 
matter for these news pages should be care- 
ful to avoid earbon copies and should con- 
dense the materials according to the practise 
est»hlished here. 

SCOTTISH RITE of Grand Rapids held 
their winter reunion late in February with 
Mr. Wm. R. Cornelius as organist and music 
director, and a sextette of men’s voices sing- 
ing 79 numbers during the 3-day festival. 
The organ is a 3m Hillgreen-Lane with Echo; 
its four manual divisions are all located sep 
erately, two at opposite sides of the stage in 
front. and two at opnosite sides of the rear 
gallery. Some of its features are Chimes with 
controllable power, & Deagan Harp Celesta, 
and a fairly complete set of traps—drums, 
castanets, cymbals, etc. There is also an au- 
tomatic player. On account of the fine acous- 
tics “the tones from the various chambers 
blend so perfectly that it is almost impossible! 
to tell from which chamber they come when 
a person is seated down in the auditorium.” 


George E. 
Miss Alma 
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THE FIRST ESSENTIAL: INTERESTING MUSIC 


Repertoire and Review 


Prepared with Special Consideration to the 
Requirements of the Practical Organist 
in Church, Concert, and Theater 


AN ILLUSTRATED GUIDE FOR PURCHASERS 


ISHAM JONES: Broken Heartrep MEvopy, tr. by 
M. Slade, 4p. e. The jazzites all know Mr. Jones and 
the public thinks very well of ‘him because he has been 
considerate enough to write tunes and put gushing har- 
monies under them. Probably the concert organist would 
not ‘have nerve enough to play this excepting as an en- 
core; if he does he’s sure to have another recall too. The 
church organist must decide for ‘himself; it is superlatively 
musical and simple in its express‘on. But in the theater 
it will be exceilent; we recommend it for the organ feature 
number. It will gain more spot-light and in the long run 
more salary too; we must please our employers — this 
melody will do it. Pretty little under-melody there too. 
(Forster 1922, 60c) 

E. H. LEMARE: AsoveE THE CLoups, 6p. md. 
thing the reviewer passes along for your own judgment, as 
he ‘thas none, being unable to find a musical message in the 


Some- 


composer's effort and suspecting the financial message may 


have taken its place. (Forster 1925, 60c) 

E. H. LEMARE: Atpixne Dance, 4p. e. The com- 
poser had a message here all right, and it was purely mu- 
sieal, purely cntertaining—something he rarely aims at in 
his recital work. He has a genius for catching rare in- 
spirations now and then, and when he gets a genuine one 


(Flute 8 & 
Trem only ) 


0 


a 

there is something left worth playing. 1430 shows not the 
opening melody but an intermediate one which is even more 
charming in its musieal simplicity than the other. It re- 
flects the simple beauty of the whole thing. The Com- 
poser’s left hand ‘has ealled for a fine effect in the thumbed 
under-melody. Get it by all means, dignified or no. 
(Forster 1925, 60c) 

ORGANIST’s JouRNAL: The Ashmall collection of organ 
music gives purchasers an opportunity to secure many fine 
things at low cost. The sample volume under review, for 
example, opens with a Granp Cyorur by Faulkes, a mu- 
sical affair that would be fine for a church prelude; then 
comes SprinGrrme Skercu by Beebe, a sprightly number 
with real charm in its main sections; next is the famous 
Offenbach BARCAROLLE, nicely transcribed, and then a 
Jongen transcription, and a Hollins Pretupe. Prayer by 
Thompson is the finale. All of it is good for church use; 
the Faulkes and Beebe numbers are unusually interesting. 
(Ashmall, now of Boston) 





| Giuseppe Ferrata 





GIUSEPPE FERRATA was born in Gradoli, Italy, Jan. 
1st, 1866; he died in New Orleans, La., March 28th, 1928. 
He left a goodly list of compositions: 8 organ, 1 violin and 
organ, 1 string quartet, 14 violin and piano, 21 songs, a 
song-cycle of 13 numbers for quartet, 36 piano pieces, and 
one work each for women’s voices and organ, mixed chorus 
and organ, men’s voices and organ and a “MESSE SOLON- 
NELLE” for chorus and orchestra. J. Fischer & Bro. pub- 
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lisied the majority of these works, and all of them ean 
be obtained through that ‘house. 

Mr. Ferrata won the scholarship at the Royal Academy, 
Rome, when but 14 years old. Later he studied with 
Sgambati and Liszt. He has won many medals and prizes 
—three from the Royal Ministry of the Italian Govern- 
ment, six first-medals at the Royal Academy, Bologna first- 
prize, Palermo Exposition gold-medal, first prize in all 
four classes in the Pittsburgh Art Society competition, 
first prize in the St. Louis Art Publication Society. He 
was knighted by the King of Portugal. His opera “In 
Fvorvusciro” wor honorable mention, though he wrote it 
in but three months. 

“In his style Ferrata is strietly Italian and original. 
He surprises us from time to time with harmonies resolv- 
ing in a manner quite unexpected, never losing the ehain 
of ‘nis melody, which bears the Italian stamp and shows no 
trace of effort or affectation. The progress of his har- 
monization is rich as well as accurate, while vet it is the 
product of inspiration rather than of tiresome research. 
Often he yields te fantasy and sours to the hivhes* regions 
of art, but always by simple and bone: t methods.” 

Mr. Ferrata at the time of ‘his death was director of 
music of Sarah Newcomb College, New Orleans, a_ post 
held since 1910. Prior to that he lived in Pittsburgh, and 
was director of Beaver College of Musie. 


MR. GIUSEPPE FERRATA 
Gradoli, Jan. 1, 1863 
New Orleans, March 28, 1928 


GIUSEPPE FERRATA’S ORGAN WORKS 
J. Fiscuer & Bro., New York, PUBLISHERS 


Love SonG, 2p. e. An excellent thing to use in con- 
junction with the Weppinc Svurre for nuptiales. It is 
in that connection a beautiful melody with all that is ap- 
propriate for the oceasion. 1905, 40c. 

Marcure TRIUMPHALE, 12p. md. A sterling march, fine 
themes, excellent musiciansh'?p, commandingly written for 
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Eastman School of Music 
of THE UNIVERSITY OF ROCHESTER 
Howard Hanson, Director 
Raymond Wilson, 


Acting Director of the Summer Session 


Summer Session 
June 25 - July 28, 1928 


All Departments Open for Instruction 
By Members of the Regular Faculty of the School 


Special Courses for Teachers 


Cover All Work Prescribed in Public School Music Courses 

Classes in Normal Methods, Voice Training in Classes, 

Piano Teaching in Classes, Stringed Instruments, Brass and 

Woodwind Instruments, Conducting, Ear Training, Harmony 
and Appreciation. 


Normal and Repertory Classes 
for Teachers of Piano 
Course for Motion Picture Organists 
Courses for Church Organists 
Academic Studies in University 


Dormitories for Women 
Fer Information Address 


ARTHUR M. SEE, Secretary 


EASTMAN SCHOOL of Music 
REE, nied heainn 





ORGANJAZZ 


A Course of 20 Lessons 


in Jazz Idioms for the Organ 
By EDWARD EIGENSCHENK 
Edited by Frank Van Dusen for use in the 
School of Motion Picture Organ Playing 
of the Conservatory of Music, Chicago, Ill. 


Eight Reasons why every theatre organist 
and organ student should have a copy of 
“ORGAN JAZZ” 

I. A Course of twenty progressive lessons in the 
art of playing organ jazz in a thoroughly mod- 
ern style. 

II, Contains an unlimited number of styles such 
as are employed by the leading theater organists. 

lI, Any theater organist or organ student can 
acquire a free use of the left hand melody lead 
with right hand embellishments of all sorts after 
completing the first five lessons. 

Iv. Lessons include simple, direct and thorough 
treatment of counter-melodies, such as are em- 
ployed not only in jazz, but in popular ballads 
and classic numbers. 

WV. Written in such a plain, simple manner that 
it is adaptable for use without a teacher and at 
the same time is a splendid textbook for the 
teacher’s use. 

VI. Is as complete and comprehensive as a full 
year of study and training with the best teacher 
available at a higher rate per lesson than the 
price of this book. 

VII. It will start the organist safely and wisely 
and happily on the road that will lead him to 
enliven his style and success in theater work. 

VIII. Heartily endorsed by the Jeading critics of all 
the important musical magazines of the country. 


$3.50 in U.S. A. 


FORSTER MUSIC PUBLISHER, Inc. 
218 South Wabash Avenue, Chicago, IIL 








467 City Hall Station 








ORGAN INTERESTS INC. 





Grove’s Dictionary of Music 


“For fifty years Grove’s Dictionary of Music and Musicians 
has been recognized as the standard work of reference in the 
English language on every aspect of the art, science, and history 


of music.” Twenty years ago the second edition was issued, 
and now, due to the appearance of many new composers and 
artists, and the pursuit of historical research, a comletely new 
edition in six volumes, including one volume devoted exclusively 
to America, has been issued. More illustrations, more articles, 
better indices. 


The new edition of Grove’s gives you all the information any other musician 
can have at ready reference on any musical subject, personal or technical. 
For fifty years it has been the literary backbone of every musician to 
achieve national or international distinction. It is the one and only great 
encyclopedia of the English-speaking music world. 


Price—less than one cent a page 
6 Volumes — Over 4500 pages 
First Payment of $10.00 secures delivery 


Price is $40.00 net postpaid for the set of six volumes. We take pleasure in offering 


our patrons an easy-payment plan of deferred payments in order to enable all who 
should have the books to have them without financial inconvenience. Enquire for 


our credit plan. 
New York, N. Y. 
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the organ, lends itself admirably to any amount of reg- 
istrational artistry; it will be fine for a morning prelude, 
with vigor and strength all through it but no tinsel. Var- 
iation treatment gives the only touch of sugar in the con- 
trast sections. 1902, $1. 

MELOpy PLAINTIVE, 4p. me. A slow-moving melody of 
musicianly rather than purely musical qualities, something 
slightly touched with the spirit of Chopin but translated 
into organ idiom. Ferrata was musicianly always, but he 
never wrote for the organ vill ‘he had a genuine inspiration. 
Consequently his music can be relied upon, so far as the 
organ catalogue goes, one hundred percent. 1908, 50c. 

NocturnE, 6p. md. Here is a real melody, not super- 
ficial but musicianly, yet founded on inspiration first. Its 
treatment is worthy, but simplicity marks the accompan- 
iment for the must part, without monotony at any time. 
A serenely beautiful piece of music. 1905, 50c. 

REveERIE, 10p. md. The composer wasn’t joking when 
he selected his title, nor was he hard up for a title; it fits. 
The kind of music that is guarded in every measure, yet 
free, fanciful, appealing, musicianly. In fact an ideal 
reverie. No, it’s not the most beautiful thing ever written 
for the organ, but it is a musicianly heautiful thing worthy 
of universal use. 1906, 50c. 

Reverie Triste. 5p. e. Again the title fits right. Not 
a gushing melody but a beautiful and somber one. In the 
middle section is an isolated melody against pedal and 
lefthand chords on the off-beats, which looks as though 
registrational genius will do something outstandingly at- 
tractive there ‘f it tries. Then a bit of sugar to sweeten 
an otherwise sad tune. And T cannot condemn even this 
as uninteresting. The more I play Ferrata’s music the 
more I am inclined to eall it completely genuine. 1906, 50c. 

Scuerzino, d. A fanciful thing in modernistic har- 
monies that relies upon correct, or rather adroit, regis- 
tration to give it the full amount of spice that is written 
jnto it. A fine piece in every way for concert diversion, 
not noisy but spicy and different; completely inspirational 
too. 

Monrrn Suite, 26p. d. Pretvpe, Romance, ScHERzO, 
Frvatr. Here we hhave something that deserves a place 
on the best programs; it is not overly difficult, for the 
composer had his heart in the writing of it and cared more 
for the creation of beautiful music than for stunning the 
rest of us with his magnificent difficulties. The Italian 
temperament imbibed from American soil a genuineness 
that precluded pretense and bluff—and that’s more than 
ean be said of works generally imported. This work is 
worthy of our very finest players, but it is so worthy in 
its own right that it does not absolutely require a genius 
in order to make it appeal to the educated elements among 
the audiences. There is ample room to show off too, and 
that is by no means a grace to be scorned. It makes ex- 
cellent teaching material, for when the student has learned 
it the will have something usable for concert programs. 


1923, $1.25. 

Wenppine Suite, 35p. md. Four movements: CORTEGE 
NuptraAt, for organ and violin; THE Weppina Vow, for 
organ; “A SonG or THANKSGIVING”, soprano,and organ; 
Weprine Marcu, organ. Ever hear of anything like this? 
Tt’s all good, too. CorTrce is partly a show-piece, partly 
a filler, partly purely musical, and always appropriate 
and good music; it is so unusual that it commends itself, 
especially when the music is worthy, and it is. THE 
Weppinc Vow is a quiet piece evidently intended, or at 
least ideally suitable, for use while the ceremony is being 
performed; not intrusive in super-melodiousness | or 
rhythm; but subdued, attractive, and very good for pianissi- 
mo registrational possibilities. The title of the “Sone” I 


do not like, for very obvious reasons, but the text is ster- 
line and has some real thought in it. I have yet to see 
anv song that deals with marriage as frankly and as nobly ; 
it is the most musicianly number in the Surre, and it 1s 
diffieult for the singer; modern or ultra-modern in a very 


wholesome way. To be ignorant of a WeppiNG Suite 
such as this, is inexcusable in a professional organist ; 
certainly it is unusual for a composer to be successful 
in writing anything so unusual. The Marcu is also ex- 
cellent for its purpose. Again I confess that I never knew 
until his death that Ferrata had written such unusual and 
sterling organ works. I have played some of them for 
years; I recommend every single one of them to my read- 
ers. I ‘have tried to tell just what Ferrata’s organ cata- 
logue is, each number for itself. It seems to me no serious 
musician could regret sending a blanket order to the pub- 
lisher for the complete list; I know not a single number is 
padding, not a one lacks inspiration, not a one is cheap 
or common. The WEDDING SUITE serves its special pur- 
pose, yet is not unsuited for recital use; certainly it is 
novel, and legitimately calls for vocalist and violinist to 
embellish our recital programs; the Moprrn Surre is 
worthy of recital use over and over again; it is within 
range of any good player and not too much above the 
heads of an audience. 

Mr. Ferrata wrote nothing, evidently, between 1908 and 
1923 for the organ; most of his works came in 1906. Cer- 
tainly here was a case where lack of acquaintance robbed 
the organ of possibilities that are now beyond recovery. 
Had Ferrata received the encouragement awarded to some 
infinitely less worthy composers who have contributed little 
of merit to American welfare, there would be a different 
story to tell. Among those who are guilty of ignorance 
and I am sorry to find it necessary to sign myself. 
—T.S.B. 


Current Publications List 


FOR THE CONVENIENCE of readers who want to meet 
today with today’s music. Readers will cooperate by plac- 
ing their orders with the publishers who make these pages 
possible; their names and addresses will be found in the 
advertising pages. Obvious abbreviations: 
¢.g.cq.qc.—chorus, quartet, chorus (preferred) or quar- 
tet, quartet (preferred) or chorus. 
s.a.t.b.h.l.m.—solos, duets, ete. 
0.u.—organ accompaniment, unaccompanied. 
e.d.m.v.—easy, difficult, moderate, very. 


ORGAN: J. L. Browne: Ave Maria, ar. by C. Eddy, 
3p. e. A hymn-like bit of music that fits the moods 
of the service as an offertory or quiet postlude. 
(Fischer 50c) 

T. F. H. Candlyn: Sonata Dramatica, 43p. d. The 
Audsley Prize work of 1926. (Gray $3.) 

C. R. Cronham: Oriental Scene, 6p. me. Effectively 
descriptive, a good number. (Cressey & Allen 50c) 

H. Gaul: Easter With the Pennsylvania Moravians, 7p. 
md. Name enough to kill it, but music enough to re- 
vive it. (Fischer 60c) 

American Organ Quarterly, April, 16p. Pieces by R. W. 
Martin, W. A. Goldsworthy, and D. Peele; with three 
transcriptions. (Gray $2.) 

ANTHEMS: C. Dickinson: “An Easter Litany,” 29p. 
e. d. For 8-part chorus, with parts for 2 trumpets, 
2 trombones, and tympani; something unusually good, 
arriving too late for this season. (Gray 30c) 

N. Landis: “Behold the Lamb of God”, 7p. me. ¢. b. 
Good for any season. (Gray 12c) 

P. Lutkin: “Fairest Lord Jesus,” 8p. ¢. u. md. Con- 
trapuntal in a fine way, baritone obligato. (Gray 12c) 

F. Shattuck: “The Lord’s Prayer,” 4p. eq. me. Set to 
measured music rather than a chant. (Gray 10c) 

W. R. Voris: “Blessed are the Pure in Heart,” 3p. c. 
e. 

Do.: “Blessed is He”, 4p. ¢. Something unusual, only 
three notes to sing for anybody, excepting for three 
measures of “Hosanna”. (Gray 10c) 
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AMERICAS MOST MODERN 
Theatre Organ School 
direction of EMIL VELAZCO former featured organist of 


STANLEY, PARAMOUNT, PUBLIX circuits and 
ROXY THEATRE. 


Call or write for Booklet 








“wrenive tour’ VELAZCO ORGAN STUDIOS -1658 Broadway, New York 


Station WOR. 
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THE IDEA OF MODERNIZING SELLS ITSELF 











A Manual fo 
ESTABLISH THE THE CLERGY ‘AND ORGANISTS 
: INTEGRITY OF FRANK THE CHORAL SERVICE 
fj} -—-BLASHFIELD THE MODERN- eee AT RON MOG 
IZER BY INQUIRING OF DR. THE LITANY AND THE HOLY COMMUNION 
GEO. W. ANDREWS AT OBER- "a 2 ae tee ee eee 
LIN CONSERVATORY OF a CONTENTS bias 
MUSIC, OBERLIN, O. Notes on the Choral Service Organ Accompaniment 
oca: armonies 
x THEN GET IN TOUCH WITH CLOTH, $2.00 
]| || FRANK BLASHFIELD —————— 
11851 Lake Ave. - LAKEwoop, OHIO Sole agents for NOVELLO & CO. 





BALDWIN WALLACE CONSERVATORY, BEREA, OHIO 


announces its 


Third Master Class for Organists 


under the direction of 


Albert Riemenschneider 


Featuring: Comparative Study of J. S. BACH’S works, 5 Sessions; First Period of CH. M. WIDOR (Sym- 
phonies 1, 2, 3, 4), 2 Sessions; Organ Works of JAMES H. ROGERS, 3 Sessions; Some Phases of .the 
CHORAL PRELUDE, 2 Sessions. 


Summer Session, Five Weeks, MONDAY, JUNE 25TH to FRIDAY, JULY 27Tn, 1928. 


Twelve Class Sessions and Private Lessons 











For information and special bulletin,.address — 


SECRETARY, BALDWIN WALLACE CONSERVATORY, BEREA, OHIO 
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— Organ Master Class at Balboa Park, San Diego, Cal. 
Under the direction of Albert Riemenschneider 


Four weeks during August, 1928, management of RoyaAL A. Brown, F.A.G.O., and 
Giapys HoLiincsworTH, F.A.G.O. For information, address— 


Roya. A. Brown, F.A.G.O., 3643 Grim Ave., SAN DiEco, CALIFORNIA 
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Do.: “Mother's Day,” 5p. ¢. <A responsive service for 
Mother’s Day; minister reads, choir sings, then repeat; 
then a response after prayer, by the choir; then a 
benediction response. It will be good if the sermon 
and rest of the service deals with Mother’s Day. 
Music very easy. (Ditson 15c) 

J. E. West: “Eventide”, 12p. ¢. d. Something that 
looks unusually good, varied, interesting, fine climax, 
excellent accompaniment. (Gray 15c) 

ANTHEMS: WOMEN’S VOICES: C. Gounod: “Re- 
pentence”, ar. by L. V. Saar for 4-part against s.a. 
duet, from his “O Divine Redeemer”. 12p. e. This 
beautiful bit of music deserves a place in every reper- 
toire, and the present version is beautifully effective; 
it will be useful in developing choral technic. (Dit- 
son 15e) 

SONGS: CHURCH: C. Forsyth: “Sweet Spirit Com- 
fort Me,” 3p. Contralto or mezzo, cello obligato. 
(Gray 50c) 

C. Lamson: “A (Message to Mother,” 3p. h. 1. e. For 
Mother’s Day. (Ditson 50c) 

S. Young: “The Shepherds Sing,” 4p. lm. e. Harp 
and violin obligato. (Gray 75c) 

CHORUSES: Delibes: “Butterfly”, ar. S. R. G., 12p. 
eq. me. A popular melody in waltz rhythm used to 
make a very pretty number for your choir concerts ; 
everybody will like it, but it wants to be treated lightly 
and not with a steam roller. (Ditson 15c) 

Dvorak: “Songs my Mother Taught Me”, 5p. eq. me. 
arr. J. H. Brewer. Another popular melody handled 
with skill for mixed chorus by a man who is master 
of the art. Again the singers are expected to be thor- 
oughly drilled for a really fine performance. (Ditson 
15¢ 

M. H. alesis “The House by the Side of the Road”, 
arr. S. R. G., 12p. eq. e. A rhythmic, tuneful, at- 
tractive bit of real music in all its simplicity. (Ditson 
15¢) 

E. H. Lemare: “A Dream-boat Passes by,” arr. N. C. P., 
10p. eq. ¢@ The old Andantino all over again; an 
effective setting. Musicians of the good old school are 
afraid of such crimes as this, but the jazzites have 
turned to them with a vim and are getting riches as 
a result. The reviewer confesses (with or without 
shame) that he still likes the old Andantino. It 1s 
beautiful, and that’s more than can be said of many 
other things. (Ditson 15c) 

G. B. Nevin: “The Cheery Lights of Home,” 4p. ¢. ©. 
For school use, a simple, rhythmic bit of music. (Dit- 
son 8c) 

Rubinstein: “Seraphie Song,” arr. S. R. G., 23p. a. 
violin obligato, me. The old Reve Angelique all over 
again, and in a very musical and attractive setting for 
the benefit of audiences rather than musicians; that’s 
what music is for, isn’t it? (Ditson 25c) 

Saint-Saens: “Lake of Dreams,” arr. S. R. G., 15p. ¢. 

violin obligato. The Swan, of course; beautifully ad- 
apted to voices, if you can find enough of them of 
sufficient artistry to compete with a violin in delivering 
a wonderful melody. (Ditson 20c) 

CHORUSES: 2-PART for schools, ete.: Coerne’s “Good 
Night Little Star,” a pretty little melody, 10c; Collins’ 
“Sleepy Time”, graceful and smooth melody, 12¢; 
Hosmer’s “Mother”, easy piece for Mother’s Day, 10c; 
Hosmer’s “You Can if You Think You Can,” good 
psychology for children and eatehy enough music too, 
15e; Kieserling’s “Dainty Little Buttercups”, 4-4 
rhythm, pretty melody, 12¢; Saint-Saens’ “The Swan”, 
for school children, not so bad, with a text suited to 
the title of the piece and justifying its use, 10¢. (All 
Ditson) ats 

CHORUSES: MEN’S VOICES: C. W.Cadman: “The 
Sacrifice of the Aryan Rose,” 12p. b. me. Opens 
with a long but fine baritone solo, followed with vig- 
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orous chorus work, in which the top tenors must use 
their top notes most of the time, with occasional relief 
however. A fine number for a good chorus. (Ditson 
15¢e) 

J. H. Densmore. “Starry Night”, 6p. me. A pretty 
bit of music, with top tenors mostly from upper E- 
flat to A-flat, which makes it difficult for all but the 
best choruses, and best does not mean largest either. 
(Ditson 15c) 

S. R. Gaines: “If Love,” 5p. me. A rather dainty and 
appealing number that uses the finer shades for the 
most part and calls for fortissimo only at the close; 
tuneful and interesting. (Ditson 15¢) 

L. Jenks: “The Jobber-Wocky,” 13p. md. Automobiles 
of all sorts are advertised in this nonsense-song and 
the effect ought to be good. It is merely a play on 
the names of autos, its humor consisting of the idea 
of a group of sedate men singing it. Some passages 
will not be a bit easy. (Ditson 25c) 

E. Meyre-Helmund: “Under Blossoming Branches,” 8p. 
A really beautiful number with a fine supply of top 
A-flats for the tenors, in spite of which it ought to 
find a place on programs because of its musical charm; 
accompaniment adds its share. (Ditson 15) 

Moussorgsky: “At Father’s Door,” 8p. arr. by S. R. G. 
The usual Russian flavor and vivacity of staccato sing- 
ing for rhythmic effect, capable of a lot of work with 
its resultant musical beauty. (Ditson 15c) . 

Russian: “Yonder Yonder,” arr. S. R. G. 7p. md. 
Another fine Russian number for chorus that knows its 
business and ean split parts, as well as take very low 
bass notes; tenor or soprano obligato. (Ditson 12c) 

R. Schumann: “The Rose Stood Bathed in Dew,” 5-part 
chorus, 2p. me. A quiet, reflective number for fine 
chorus, in canon style; something different. (Ditson 


W. Stickles: “The Open Road,” 8p. me. A vigorous 
6-8 rhythmic number with plenty of pep and enough 
musical attractiveness to make it go. (Ditson 12c) 

CHORUSES: WOMEN’S VOICES: Saint-Saens: “Lake 
of Dreams,” 15p. e. “The Swan” fixed up for vocal 
version with violin obligato. (Ditson 20c) 

G. W. Stebbins: “A Song of the Sea”, 8p. ¢. me. An 
attractive arrangement by the composer. (Ditson 12c) 

CHORUSES: WOMEN’S 3-PART: C. Bohm: “Still 
as the Night,” 5p. e. Very tuneful and attractive. 
(Ditson 12c) 

I. Freed: ‘“Darest Thou Now O Soul,” 9p. me. Inter- 
esting writing, musical, varied. (Gray 15c) 

Trish: “Would God I Were the Tender Apple Blossom,” 
5p. Londonderry Air in a new dress. (Ditson 12c) 

R. Kieserling: “In Old Japan,” 7p. e. Sprightly, tune- 
ful, inviting, rhythmic. (Ditson 15c) 

kK. Lemare: “A Dream-boat Passes By,” 7p. e. The old 
ANDANTINO in a new language. (Ditson 15¢) 

C. P. Seott: “With You Dear,” 6p. e <A waltz built 
on a pretty tune and well done; simple but musical; 
something for the audience. (Ditson 12c) 

. Wendt: “The Death of Summer,” 6p. d. Something 
to work on; probably will repay the effort. (Gray 12c) 

SONGS: SECULAR: P. James: “The Guardian Roses,” 
3p. h. d. Modern, sure enough; something that 
needs to be very well done by both accompanist and 
singer, or let alone entirely. (Gray 50c) 

JAZZ: Jenkins sends two outright jazz bits and two out- 
right melody pieces, all four of which are much better 
music than the ordinary, and recommended to all 
theater organists. “Blue Bird” by Brown is a very 
pretty tune over catchy rhythm; “Just a Little Kiss” 
by Kuhn is very delightful too. Denni’s ‘{Memory’s 
Garden” and “Mystery of Night” are both of them 
genuine melody pieces fit for the best of pictures and 
for teaching pieces. 
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